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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected m California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of ma]or and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 

Verne Gleason a career administrator in the Department of Social 
Welfare served as assistant director and legislative liaison and 
advisor under six governors including the first term of Ronald Reagan 
His oral history was recorded m 1981 as part of the Ronald Reagan 
Gubernatorial Era Project of the Regional Oral History Office [ROHO] 
Funded by the State Legislature and individual donors the Reagan 
Project continued ROHO s documentation of the administrations of Earl 
Warren Goodwin Knight and Edmund G Brown Sr James Leiby 
professor of social welfare at the University of California Berkeley 
suggested that interviewing Gleason on California's social welfare 
policy legislation and practice from 1937 to 1974 could provide an 
instructive index of the state's political vision, social values and 
legislative processes in the social welfare field over forty years and 
illuminate the governorship of Ronald Reagan who had claimed the issue 
of welfare and framed its discussion m fiscal and moral terms 

Professor Leiby and the ROHO interviewer Julie Shearer conducted 
two five-hour interviews with Mr Gleason on June 2 and July 22 1981 

at his home in Sacramento The length of the interviews consumed the 
money budgeted for transcribing In 1983 California Social Welfare 
Heritage donated money for transcription but not enough for editing and 
completion. In March 1987 the Regional Oral History Office proposed 
that the Gleason oral history be completed as a joint production of the 
Reagan Gubernatorial Era Project and the State Archives State Government 
Oral History Program The State Archives agreed to fund completion. 

Initial editing was minimal except for passages the interviewers 
could not interpret. Mr Gleason did not wish to review the transcript 
He did agree however to answer selected questions and so m 
conference by phone or m person he verified or emended passages as 
noted in the transcript These conferences m 1987-1988 were scheduled 
around Mr Gleason s two surgeries and a trip to Bermuda Mr Gleason 
added comments following the interview Some are bracketed m the 
transcript others received too late for inclusion, are appended 

Professor Leiby s interview questions were informed by his 
considerable research teaching and publishing in the field of social 
welfare (The History of Social Welfare and Social Work m the United 
States New York Columbia University 1978) The ROHO interviewer 
prepared for the interview using legislative handbooks for the relevant 
years other ROHO interviews m the social welfare field Office 
research files the Sacramento Bee and the California Journal and 
consulting with Professor Leiby 


June 1988 

Regional Oral History Office 
University of California at Berkeley 


Julie Shearer 
Interviewer-Editor 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Verne E. Gleason, confidential advisor to five directors of the 
California Department of Social Welfare m the 1950s and 1960s and 
special advisor to the California Senate on welfare and human 
relations (1970 to 197 4) was born m Camptonville California on 
September 7 1911 He spent his early years in rural Yuba County 

where his father worked as a forest ranger and his mother taught 
school His early education which took place in rural one- or two- 
room schools culminated in graduation from Nevada City High School 
Nevada City California m 1930 

He graduated from the University of California at Berkeley with 
an AB degree in mathematics in 1935 and after further study in 
insurance and actuarial science in 1936 he entered the California 
Department of Social Welfare in 1937 as a junior statistician. There 
he gathered case-load statistics and shaped them into a coherent 
narrative becoming the expert who was consulted on policy 
formulation and legislative strategy As assistant director to five 
of the nine directors under whom he served he represented the 
department before the legislature and drafted many of the principal 
legislative proposals which have become the main feature of 
California* s public assistance and welfare services programs 

During his thirty-three-year career m the department he was 
well placed to observe the departmental directors from the 1930s to 
the 1960s In the interviews that follow he also discusses the 
differences in administrative style and legislative success of 
Governors Earl Warren Edmund G Brown Sr and (especially) Ronald 
Reagan. He recounts how Reagan learned the hard way the crucial 
importance of repackaging single-issue bills to appeal to a broader 
constituency and to give the administration something to "trade-off " 
He also discusses Reagan's appointees m health and welfare the 
Welfare Reform Act of 1971 and the reorganization of the Health and 
Welfare Agency 

Since his retirement in 1974 Gleason has lived m Sacramento 
with Ruth his wife of 47 years There he serves as a volunteer 
consultant to the State Department of Aging and as a member of the 
Board of Deacons of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
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INTRODUCTION 


Verne Gleason's reminiscences are included among the collection of 
oral history interviews on the Ronald Reagan Gubernatorial Era (1966- 
1974) because he was uniquely able to see the development of Reagan's 
social welfare policy Gleason achieved his penetrating perspective 
and insights m a career in California state government that began in 
1937 and continued except for military service until 1974 He 
participated m policymaking under six governors and many departmental 
executives The general significance of his remarks is that he was 
among the best of a class of technicians of policymaking that came into 
being m those years 

A "policy" is a statement of intentions m this case by a state 
executive or state legislature It is a rationale for legislation and 
administration. Policymaking involves many actors and influences the 
governor and his personal staff the heads of executive departments and 
their personal staff the civil servants the legislators especially 
those on committees that prepare legislation their advisers and (m 
later years) their technical staff counterparts of all these people m 
federal and local governments organized political constituencies 
(pressure groups) and even unorganized political constituencies All 
these people appear in Verne Gleason's story in vivid detail 

Gleason began as a junior civil servant became a senior civil 
servant and an adviser to directors of the State Department of Social 
Welfare including John Montgomery Governor Reagan's first choice for 
the job After Reagan replaced Montgomery Gleason moved to the Senate 
Office of Research His job there was to advise senators about 
anything they wanted advice on it was a testimony to his high standing 
with the legislators 

The enormous expansion of government pervades his story In 1937 
the majority of legislators were farmers and they were paid to meet for 
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100 days the department executive was a society lady and leader of 
Republican women the top civil servant a recruit from county fiscal 
administration. That lucky young job-finder Verne Gleason benefited 
from associations with the Masons There he met Earl Warren who a 
few years later when Warren was governor would phone him directly to 
inquire or to scold—so much for bureaucratic hierarchy When he 
retired California state government was a behemoth among behemoths 

Gleason and his generation of civil servants who began their 
careers in the sudden expansion of the 1930s learned by doing Their 
credential was experience The overflowing detail and digressions of 
his account express a profound understanding of reality learned the 
hard way m which the recollection of situations characters and 
events was sifted refined reshuffled and brought to bear on later 
encounters He began as a research statistician trying to pull 
together and criticize various records of case load to make a basis of 
estimates and projections that were indispensable m planning 
appropriations and taxes He never lost an empiricist's fascination 
with statistical guesswork the tricks of the statistical trade Many 
of his anecdotes show how he could play with classifications and 
tabulations like a graphic artist with shapes 

A second reality for this experiential learner was the political 
process meaning the formal and informal steps m policymaking and 
administration. He used those rules like musicians use harmony A 
third reality was personality the players m the game Personalities 
dominate his account His first comment about them is usually that of 
the technician in policymaking and administration What were they 
like to work with 9 Not were they liberal or conservative Republican 
(like him) or Democrat ideologically pure or impure 9 Rather how well 
did they understand the process? How well did they see that apart 
from their crotchets and ambitions they had a responsibility as 
government officials to address people and problems in a practical way? 

Gleason sometimes alludes to a difference between himself and his 
contemporaries the experiential learners and the young academically 
trained technical experts and advisers who came aboard in recent years 
to line the walls at policy conferences feeding information and 
guidance to the worthies at the central table. He knows their 
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importance they are like him fact gatherers and option mongers He 
respects their intellect academic learning discipline and hard work 
They are like proper staff 'activists' and 'idealists' But he 
observes a difference They don't enjoy their work he says as he and 
his contemporaries did. Their commitment is to theory analysis 
results They are m that sense ideologues They are not committed 
as he was to the process the game the people. Somehow they miss the 
historical continuity that lies in processes and people the continuity 
he grew up with and the excitement and fun (he uses that word) that he 
and his friends found in the work. 

Here are authentic glimpses of the thrust of the "Reagan 
revolution' energetic young conservatives who rallied to Sacramento 
to serve the conservative superstar as they appeared to an older 
wiser head who saw all knew all remembered most (a remarkable 
personal gift) and in his experiential tolerant spirit forgave much 

One of his objectives m providing these reminiscences was to 
evoke the reality of the work, its frustrations and satisfaction, and 
its dignity History will be grateful for his testimony 


James Leiby 

Professor of Social Welfare 


May 1988 

University of California Berkeley 
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[Session 1 2 June 1981] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

I DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE CAREER UNDER SIX GOVERNORS 

LEIBY There is quite a significant difference between the way the 

Regional Oral History Office—she'll explain to you in just 
a minute—but there is a difference in the way they operate 
and the way I operate They are interested in capturing 
your recollections more or less as they occur to you 
whereas when I talk to you, I have ideas I bring in that I 
want to test against you. So it's quite a different 
orientation and you may see a little clash a little 
dissonance 

GLEASON What I'm interested in doing is to try to put some 

personality into the history some feelings so that m some 
time in the future these bare records make better sense As 
I look at them and remember how these things evolved it's 
quite different from reading some basic report The other 
thing is that there is an awful lot of history m internal 
memoranda and that's what I was giving Jim there just a bit 
ago It's kind of one person's personal feelings and 
assessment of some policy questions 

In addition to these contextual matters—and Verne is just 
wonderful on these contextual matters—Verne gives me the 
big picture like very few other people have the big picture 
and it is a long picture 


LEIBY 
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SHEARER 


GLEASON 


Projecting and Developing Social Welfare Policy 

I had a very fortunate I was m an opportune place 

in which I was responsible for projecting and developing 
social welfare policy to go into state law and to represent 
the Department [of Social Welfare] and that evolved over a 
period of a long time That put me in a very unusual 
position 

Just for the tape recorder could you give us a little 
capsule history of when you came m the department under 
which governors you served and what your former position 
was? 

I came into the department as a junior statistician in 
February 1937 to be the staff support to the one chief of 
that division of research and statistics We had not up to 
that time in the state had any significant development for 
collection of data on any of the programs They had the 
children's program which had been m operation since 1913 
and the programs for the aged and the blind which had been 
operating since January 1930 The department had not at 
that time complied with the law of reporting annually to 
the legislature—biennially I mean—since 1932 I was 
immediately involved in bringing that report together for 
1932 through 1936 and for developing the data collection 
systems application, case-load movement data on aged the 
blind and children and general assistance for the very 
first time There had been some data collected within the 
department on recipient counts but not for general 
assistance at all Of course most counties did not at 
that point have any significant welfare department 
notwithstanding the fact that the counties had a basic 
responsibility but it was primarily exercised by county 
supervisors directly 

As a matter of fact I did go out m the field and 
contact supervisors directly to get their little books that 
they carried in their back pockets to write out grocery 
orders in response to appeals from their constituents 
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LEIBY 


GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 


[Admission to a county hospital was also achieved by a 
constituent obtaining a note from the Supervisor In Shasta 
County this was the case as late as the 1940s ]* 

In fact the supervisors would write out a grocery order and 
then the county clerk would do it [authorize it] so the 
county clerk would keep some sort of record 
Yes the county clerk reported expenditures to the state 
controller under a division. There was one clerk in the 
state controllers office at that point a woman by the name 
of Ruby Sawyer who did all of this accumulation, and it 
showed up in the controller's report of county transactions 
or something of such nature 

So that was recorded on the basis of expenditures and not 
people? 

Yes there was no count of people There were just 
expenditures And it was a crude kind of thing m the sense 
that some was on a cash-flow basis some on accrual basis 
So there were problems with that data for projection because 
it was mixed up from one period to the next It overlapped 
So you wanted to get a count of people partly for the record 
and partly for the purpose of guessing how many would 
Well we were in this situation where as the state and 
federal programs developed they diminished the counties 
responsibility which the counties had under basic law that 
is to relieve and support the indigent sick and poor 
Can you pinpoint the dates of the enlargement of the federal 
role and diminishing of the county? 

I think that you have to know that when the state came into 
say the Mother's Pension Program m 1913 that immediately 
removed from county responsibility those widows with 
children that had heretofore gotten something from counties 
When the state moved in to provide the "dollar a day" for 
the aged and blind 1 in 1930—it was the 1929 legislature 


*Mr Gleason added the preceding bracketed material during his 
review of the draft transcript 

1 Chapter 530 1921 statutes for the aged Chapter 529 1921 

statutes for the blind V G 
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LEIBY 


GLEASON 

SHEARER 

LEIBY 


GLEASON 


SHEARER 

GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 


but it went into effect in 1930—that further took a group 
of people over When the federal government came m with 
the Social Security Act Titles 1 4 and 10 those titles 

expanded the eligibility group by the provision of federal 
law that the state had to meet certain residence 
requirements and so on so that that [Act] also took some 
people from solely county responsibility 
Title 1 of the Social Security Act was Aid to the Aged 
Title 4 was Aid to Dependent Children which we had a 
different name for here m California. We called it Aid to 
Needy Children. We had another special name here—Old Age 
Security it was called. 

Yes but that came a little bit later not originally It 
was Aid to the Aged originally 
And Title 10 was 

Aid to the Blind. Now just for the record when the state 
entered this and then the federal government they shared 
responsibility with the county So the county retained some 
financial 

In many ways the county was taxed more than they were being 
taxed under general assistance All it did was to say that as 
these people were eligible for state and federal programs 
they were no longer eligible for general assistance but the 
county share as that grew with the Depression and with the 
publicity Of course the county share was initially 

half of the state costs and it was because of that burden 
that the legislature went to reducing that to a smaller proportion 
How long did you serve as statistician 9 

I served as a statistician and research analyst later until 
I went into the armed services m 1942 When I came back, I 
went back to a research classification and I remained there 
until 1948 

When did you return to the department? 

In the first of the year of '46 
So you were serving under 

The governors were Frank [F ] Mernam Culbert [L ] Olson 
Earl Warren Goodwin [J ] Knight and Pat [Edmund G ] Brown Sr 
and Ronald Reagan. In fact I have an autographed picture 
of Ronald Reagan Would you like it? [Laughs] 
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GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 

LEIBY 

GLEASON 


SHEARER 


GLEASON 


Sure sure we won't turn anything downl Bring history to 
life! So you served under six governors and not I gather 
always at the level of research analyst 
No from 1948 I was assigned to the director's office to 
assist the director [of social welfare] and the deputy and 
handle legislative relationships 

What was the formal name? We've referred to it as 
legislative liaison Is that the formal name? 

My civil service title was Administrative Assistant II 
It's no longer m existence 
Assistant to the director? 

Yes 

But your function was legislative liaison? 

I did a lot of things but that was the dominant thing m 
the sense that activities that I associate with the 
legislature tend to be dominant m people's minds There 
are a thousand and one other things that you do—answering 
letters for the director and preparing special reports to 
the [Social Welfare] Board and to the Governor's Council as 
it was known then—all of these things I did 
Did you find that the character and the scope or the 
intensity of your assignment and your responsibilities 
changed as the administrations changed from Republican to 
Republican to Democrat to Republican? I'm picking up from 
Governor Warren on 

They were quite different from the point of view of being m 
a general assignment position vis-a-vis the governor on 
legislation. It was much pleasanter with Earl Warren. He 
set much more general limits on the director He did not 
command the directors to clear every position on every bill 
with him quite the opposite from him to Pat Brown. Pat 
Brown's administration insisted that every bill be cleared 
every position on every amendment be cleared. It became a 
very much tighter more restrictive kind of operation. It 
was kind of a ludicrous position to take on the governor's 
part because m the final analysis when you get in before a 
committee and they ask you questions as you are asking me 
now you answer them You can't say "Well I don't know " 
if they know you know 
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LEIBY 

GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 


SHEARER 


GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 


SHEARER 

GLEASON 


So the strict position seems less tenable? 

Yes The fundamental difference between Earl Warren and all 
of the governors that followed was that Earl Warren*s 
position was to directors "Don't you ask me to veto a bill 
that you haven't opposed." The other governors from then on 
said "Don't you oppose a bill without my approval " 

Did this have to do with the personality of the governors 
do you think? 

I think not I think that it had to do very much with the 
staffing of the governor's office Warren worked very hard 
to broaden the spirit of decision making by directors He 
would say "Look I've got you up to making two-bit 
decisions and my objective is to get you up to making a 
dollar decision " 

This is delegating authority 

Right and he worked at this He by the time he left 
office to become chief justice had not one single political 
appointee as the department director not one single one 
Every director he had was a professionally qualified person 
in the field 

When you were talking just now you said that the governor 

had a different position vis-a-vis the director as though 

you were the stand-in for the director 

With Earl Warren if he was sore at the director about 

something he would call me and give me helll [Laughter] 

Even though the director was professionally 

Sure m his judgment it was my responsibility to keep the 

director out of trouble! 

Who were some of your directors? 

The first director that I served in an assistant capacity 
was Myrtle Williams who was not appointed as director but 
was a constitutional officer under Article 25 [of the 
California State Constitution] 

This was under Warren? 

Yes Warren was the governor but she was not appointed by 
him That article made the director a constitutional 
officer subject to election by the people No election ever 
occurred because it was repealed in fourteen months Then 
the next director was Charles Schottland 
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GLEASON 


LEIBY 

GLEASON 

LEIBY 

GLEASON 


SHEARER 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 


SHEARER 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 


He was a professional 

Yes he was He was a credentialed social worker and a 
lawyer He had been involved in the administration of 
public and private welfare had been assistant chief of the 
U S Childrens Bureau and was appointed director following 
an appointments commission that was appointed by the 
governor to examine and interview candidates for director 
and make a recommendation. A principal person m that 
process was Dr Milton Chernin. He was very instrumental m 
Charles's selection— very 
I didn't know that 

Yes he was predominant in that. So he knew Charles very 
well 

I had always thought of Milton as sort of the junior partner 
m that alliance 

I don't know Don Howard who was with the Russell Sage 
Foundation for years and Charles had become acquainted 
Now where along the line I don't know and how But then I 
think maybe Charles and Milton had some influence on Don 
coming to UCLA as the dean 
How many directors have you served under? 

Well let me get through Schottland and then George Wyman, 
Jack [John M ] Wedemeyer 
That was under Pat Brown? 

Yes then John [C ] Montgomery Robert Martin. There were a 
number of interim short-term directors in that process 
also There were some gaps in there between Schottland and 
Wyman Ed [E E ] Silveira was the acting director We had 
about one a month there for a while after Wedemeyer Newton 
Holcomb was director After the election and Pat Brown was 
defeated Tom Moore was appointed director by Governor Brown 
for the month of December Then when John Montgomery left 
there was another although as acting director He came 
over from Health Care Services I can't recall his name at 
the moment 

This is between John Montgomery and Robert Martin? 

Yes there was an interim director there 

I don't even have him down. He must have been very interim 
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SHEARER 

GLEASON 

SHEARER 

GLEASON 


Legislative Strategies 

There is a very interesting piece that developed during that 
[time] that's important how the governor's office went 
about their reform I had a discussion with Paul [G ] 
Zimmer and he asked what my opinions were about why the 
governor's proposals from '67 to then were failing, and I 
told him. He asked me to put it in writing which I did. 
That memorandum [to Paul G Zimmer]! I wrote it to him and 
he just passed it on up the line. It got to the governor's 
office I next saw a copy of it when Martin was director 
and it had all been marked up by the governor's office 
starred and everything else on these critical points of 
where the failures were. They followed that advice m 
selecting authors [of legislation] Well at that point I 
was kind of a persona non grata with the governor's office 
except they recognized me as an old pro in the business and 
they were glad to take ny advice without my being involved 
Why were you persona non grata? 

I failed to get their legislation through [Laughs] because 
we didn't have the votes 

But they attributed that to you? The Democrats still had a 
maj onty 

Lucian [B ] Vandegrift was kind of an odd person m that 
sense. I had known his father very well and his father was 
kind of a difficult hard-line guy but he was always that 
way He was an astute upright man who believed in his 
opinion and always stayed with it Lucian [was] much more 
of a variable and kind of obsequious and he couldn't 
understand why I would be affable friendly with the 
opposition as well as with [supporters] But I had learned 
over the years that you never make any progress in the 
legislative forum if you are angry about failure You've 
got to be back there because some days you're on their side 
and some days you're not 


1 See Appendix B 
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Tomorrow they're going to be on your side 
Well they may or may not it depends But you know that 
you don't make an enemy by being nasty when you get licked 
because it isn't their fault it's yours 

That's an astonishing attitude for Vandegrift to have It 
strikes me as very naive 

He had a temper tantrum outside the governor's office with 
me about this just really a temper tantrum He jumped up 
and down 

What was the particular occasion for this? 

It was because I told him 'Lucian we're not going to make 
it with these bills " The principal reason we weren't going 
to make it was that they were bills that had been around for 
thirty years—liens relatives' responsibilities that kind 
of thing Generally legislators didn't want to have 
anything to do with it. So the only ones that we could get 
to carry those bills were specific loners out there on the 
[political] right and as soon as their name was on it as an 
author why everybody shunned it 
The Democrats then hung together 

So did the Republicans They shunned it too There is 
much more [of a] club than anybody realizes There isn't 
much difference between Democrats and Republicans when they 
get behind the doors and decide how they are going to play 
something and they just stay away from it For example 
when H. L Richardson's name is on a bill they expect it 
will be extreme There were a number of people like that 
What would happen was [the administration would] say to me 
and the agency "We want to pick out the authors " So I 
would say "Fine." It would come to the last day for bill 
introduction and they would call me up and say "Hey how 
about getting an author for these bills?" By then the only 
people we could get. Sometimes they would be out of 

town and I would have to call them and ask them if they'd 
take it They'd say "Yes " and I'd have it 
You are describing now what was happening under Governor 
Reagan 
Right 
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SHEARER Why do you think it was at the last minute? 

GLEASON Because what they were trying to do was to push very very 
controversial issues that had been around a long long time 
[They couldn't get anybody to take the bills Legislators 
don't want to carry a bill they don't understand The 
agency people couldn't always explain the bill ]* 

[End Tape 1 Side A} 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 
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They were really not m the cost-control community that was 
trying to curtail and reduce costs The feeling was that 
these issues were being passed over [by] the legislature 
improperly and that they kept coming oack—liens the 
relatives' responsibility and a number of other things in 
that vein like citizenship residence any number of things 
These were more strict interpretations of the eligibility 
requirements? 

Right and these things had been debated all over and over 
and over There was always somebody who would introduce a 
bill Most of the time it wouldn't even get a motion m 
committee to pass out Most of the time that would be the 
case 

Who is the cost-control community? 

That would be principally the Taxpayers Association and the 
California State Chamber of Commerce Riding the middle 
but j oming them were the County Supervisors Association 
the California Farm Bureau Federation the Associated 
Farmers 

Let me look back a little When you began as administrative 
assistant and began to deal with the governor's office and 
with the legislature would you say something about whom you 
spoke to and hew these relationships changed? 

The governor's office had a legislative secretary 


*Mr Gleason added the preceding bracketed material during 
his review of the transcript 
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Are we speaking of Reagan now or all governors? 

Let* s start out with Warren 

Yes they had a legislative secretary for Earl Warren. It 
was Beach Vasey Vasey had been a deputy county counsel m 
Los Angeles and Earl Warren appointed him when he first 
became governor as his legislative secretary because Beach 
had represented the county before the legislature and of 
course was acquainted with the governor from the time the 
governor was district attorney in LA County Beach was a 
little younger than the governor but they had a very close 
family relationship Beach was very active and a very good 
man. The thing I must say about Earl Warren, he was 
nonpartisan in a sense On administration bills we had as 
many Democratic authors as we had Republican authors It 
was never a problem with him Our process was [that] if we 
[the department] had bills I'd go and sit down with Beach 
Vasey and with the authors we had decided on the director 
and I and others and that we knew we* d be comfortable with 
You would propose then to him 

Then we would go to him and say "Are these okay 9 " I never 
had one turned down. We did get an instruction on one 
legislator a Republican by the name of Dickey from Alameda 
What was his first name? I think Randal [F ] but I'm not 
sure. It was Dickey and he was from Alameda He was 
chairman of the Rules Committee when they built that 
extension to the Capitol the annex and he had been 
responsible for buying the equipment There was great 
concern about his integrity m that process and the governor 
did give us specific instructions that he [Dickey] was not 
to be asked to carry any of our legislation. That's the 
only time I remember anything negative 

In general the department would initiate legislation and 
they would take it to the legislative secretary? 

What we would do is identify the problems through the year 
as we met them and as they arose with legislators The 
legislators had developed a pattern of responding to citizen 
complaints and questions by writing or responding to them 
very sympathetically Legislators always responded to the 
people very sympathetically In the course of this process 
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of responding they most of the time asked us or brought 
questions to us It became apparent to me that it would be 
fruitful and useful m more ways than one to maintain a file 
on every legislator which I did I set up a file into 
which I put every letter from a legislator and every 
response to a legislator in that file* So I was able to 
catalogue the problems that were brought up 
Would this have been in about 1950? 

Yes more from 1951 on to how long I don't know I was not 
involved after 1963 for a period of about four years I was 
not involved in the '63 session 
Were you out of the department? 

No I had another assignment I was director of a Project 
Program for a period of five years [tape interruption] 

Case-Specific Legislation Christ Church of the Golden Rule 

We were talking about the procedure between the department 
and the governor's office and their contact So you would 
identify the problems then? 

The legislature had grown quite used to making the law quite 
specific to handle case situations The cost-control 
community moved into this too They wanted specifics But 
this really worked against them m the sense that when you 
get specific you get specific about the rights of 
applicants and recipients and it was in many ways that kind 
of base that created the court decisions that asserted that 
the people had an absolute right. So that when people 
applied and those [specifics] were applied to their 
situation they became eligible as a matter of right and it 
was very firmly fixed 

Let me review this and see if I've got it right The 
legislature thought that in earlier days the department had 
been too generous too lax and so m order to control that 
they passed quite specific legislation which had the 
practical effect of restricting the discretion on the part 
of the bureaucrats 
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It wasn't just in that direction. The legislature was 
concerned that in many situations the department wasn't 
considerate enough of people's needs They inserted into 
the law specifics to make people eligible and make it clear 
they were 

All right it wasn't that the department was too generous 
It might be that the department was not generous enough but 
in any case they [the legislature] wanted to limit the 
discretion m the department and in order to do that they 
passed quite specific legislation 
Yes 

But you gave me to understand that it sort of backfired 
because it became the basis of very careful court 
examination of the claims and rights and the implication of 
that is that they [the legislature] didn t expect it or want 
it to become such a basis 

That's a fair assessment It worked just that way When 
the court looked at the law it said 'Look there is an 
absolute right " I would take you to the court decision on 
the Christ Church of the Golden Rule. These cases occurred 
during Charles Wollenberg's regime as director 
This was before 1948 9 

This was before. He was removed as director by the passage 
of Article 25 1 He preceded Myrtle Williams You had asked 
me previously about the directors I had served under but 
there were some before that when I was in the policy 
position when I was a research man there were others 

The Christ Church of the Golden Rule had a provision 
that people who came to their facility had to turn over to 
them all of their resources They were active m their 
facility in the Santa Cruz area. It was their property or 
a large part of their property that was to become the 
campus for the University of California at Santa Cruz In 


1 A constitutional amendment which transferred administration 
of aged and blind programs from the counties to the state and 
made the director of the department a constitutional officer 
subject to election by the people. JL 
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that sale they acquired some considerable resources and they 
moved up to Mendocino County and provided very liberally for 
all of these people But the members had no legal contractual 
rights to receive anything [from the church] so that when 
they applied for Old Age Security although they were totally 
provided for they had no contractual right to what they 
were getting [from the church] So they were technically 

eligible for public assistance But our director was very 

incensed by that It was in the judgment of the director 
that these people were not needy albeit they had no legal 
claim to support from the Christ Church of the Golden Rule 
So it could be withdrawn at any time if the church chose to 
do so 

The church took the money of course as a payment for what 
they were giving them and even though the church had 
resources to support them they didn't have to This 
dragged on and became a court decision. I'm not even sure 
that [Charles M ] Wollenberg's son wasn't ultimately 
involved in that as a federal judge but I don't recall now 
precisly whether Albert [C.] was in it or not This was a 
case where the court came in and said "Look the law 
specifically says they are eligible for public benefits 
You can't deny them what is their right under the law 
That's all it amounts to " That was the way it was 
So this group of people was able to secure benefits? 

Yes and this became a cause celebre for years I'm sure 
that some claims were processed so with Governor Reagan we 
did have some legislation [opposing it] I don't remember 
it quite now I think I had devised some scheme for it 
disqualifying the claims He [Reagan] was very upset about 
it but I don't remember precisely what it was 

Departmental-Legislative Relations m the Thirties and Forties 

I do want to go back to my time prior to the time I was 
assistant in the director's office because I did have a lot 
of association with the legislature when I was there 
All right fine. Before you were the assistant you were 
associated with the legislature formally? 
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Yee I had prepared all of the legislative estimates and 
analysis of the bills and the cost estimates 
This was over what period of time? 

That was from 1937 until 1942 and then from 1946 until 1948 
Once you are a statistician you never get over it I guess 
I'm still doing that. I found it a very great—an 
important—basis for formulation of notions about policy 
problems and the projections of new policy It set and 
established a framework. In addition in those early days 
of my time m the department the legislature never held 
committee meetings in the daytime. They held them all at 
night. So that was the most interesting game in town It 
was free entertainment 

So I sat in on vast numbers of legislative hearings 
on all varieties of subjects as an observer The 
legislature was limited to a hundred days They had to 
adjourn sine die after one hundred days They could stop 
the clock and did. They went twenty-four hours a day around 
the clock for three or four weeks sometimes without per 
diem because per diem stopped too They had one hundred 
days at twelve dollars a day 

What a contrast to the professional legislators we have now! 
Well that is why half of them were farmers the lawyers did 
not want it [Laughter] Only half of them were lawyers! 

I just want to get a quick chronology then we can go back 
to some of these other things so that we have it all in one 
spot After 1949 then your responsibilities changed 
Yes I went to the director's office I stayed there 
through 1961 I was a director of the Project Program I 
stayed there until John [C.] Montgomery was appointed 
director He wanted me back there as the legislative 
1 raison 

I see after 1966 

Through 1961 and all of 1962 I was still functioning as the 
person who knew the legislative process I was not in the 
1962 session or after that involved m direct 
representation before the legislature 

Then you went back to that role when Montgomery came m 
I see m 1966 
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Then when did you leave this department? 

I left the department m April 1970 

In April 1970 and then you moved over to the senate? 

The state senate yes 
What was your formal title? 

My formal title was Special Advisor on Welfare and Human 

Relations 

To a committee? 

No to the senate 

To the senate as a whole 9 

Yes 

I thought it was a committee 

No no I had no connection with any committee 
OK let us get back to this period when you were mainly 
involved with statistics and intelligence work in that 
sense and going to the legislature and telling them what 
the trends were and what it was likely to cost them 
You see m that early time the legislature was much less 
formal They did not have staff to intervene between you 
and the legislature. You talked directly to the legislator 
If they had questions very often you would be told to go 
and talk to the director or somebody Florence Turner would 
call me frequently to say "Please go and talk to Senator 
so-and-so " 

'He has sent me a question " 

Or "He called me and he wants somebody to come and talk 
with him and would you do that 9 " So just act informally 
and do it 

There was no hesitancy on the part of members of the 
legislature—the senate anyway—if they knew you they 
would call you directly They would not worry about what 
the director would think even if they called you. We did 
not put this down in writing I would call Mrs Turner and 
say "Well I had a call from so-and-so and he asked this 
and this and I told him this and this I gave him the 
figures 11 I did not really give him a judgment in those 
points you see I answered his questions but not in a 
policy way 

But you always reported it to 
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Informally Mrs Turner never had a piece of paper on her 
desk so it would have been a heresy to send her a note 
Florence Turner was the ? 

She was the first director I served under 
She was director from 1937 through ? 

She was director before that 
Oh long before that 

She left the department in 1939 I think. That is when 
Martha Chickenng became director 

Two questions Was there a legislative liaison m the 
department at that time? 

The first one that I know of was not until Martha Chickenng 
came in and Herb became that Herbage C A Herbage 
C A. Herbage So Herbage did he have the title Assistant 
to the Director? 

When Martha Chickenng came to the department he was all 
during the time he served under Florence Turner he was 
called coordinator I do not know what he was coordinating 
but that is what his title was coordinator I cannot tell 
you—it is a matter of document what a coordinator's duties 
were but I do not know what they were. He was generally 
m effect the same kind of role that I had as 
administrative assistant 

As a practical matter you had as much association with 
legislators as Herbage 9 

No oh no nowhere near no But you see before there was 
a liaison I got more assignments from Fred Links, who was 
the state chief budget officer He kind of controlled all 
activities of the legislature with state agencies except 
for what Harold Norton did with [the Department of] Public 
Works 

What sort of thing would he be m touch with you about 
about the projections and the fiscal implications and the 
proj ections? 

He would just ask you to just sit m on a committee meeting 
And answer the questions? 

No no just sit there and observe. No sir do not dare 
answer anything 
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What did he want you to observe? 

Whatever the committee was doing, and then he wanted you to 
tell him about it 

Now this is Mr Links m the Department of Finance 

Fred Links yes he was m those times virtually the state 

manager He was very very potent 

We do want to get more to the Reagan years This is 
essentially background. But Herbage was a legislative 
liaison and he developed legislation and dealt with 
It was the first time that the department had an official 
single spokesman If I was the only one available he would 
ask to help on something 

Although he was the official single spokesman in fact a 
lot of people were talking to you and you were talking to a 
lot of people There was not a great deal of formality 
about these relations 
No not at all 

OK did that situation change? The lack of formality? 

Yes of course I was m the service when Charles [M ] 
Wollenberg came in, and I was in the armed service before 
Miss Chickenng left But m that time between the time I 
went into the service and the time that I came back to the 
department formality had been inserted Staff people were 
not authorized to speak or to answer questions of any sort 
Would you guess that this was Wollenberg's policy or 
Herbage's or both? Herbage was very influential m the 
Wollenberg administration 

I would think that while Wollenberg was director Herb was 
virtually the director Mr Wollenberg was old and slept a 
good deal Only on a few things did he take much activity 
Herb was more like the executive officer m the Navy aboard 
a ship Really the executive officer runs it and the 
captain sits up kind of above things you know That is 
about the way He was more trhechairman of the board and 
Herb was more the director 

Was this a personal thing? Was this a personal preference 
or a result of the changing circumstances changing 
character of the legislation or legislature? 
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GLEASON No I think that a good deal of it was a personality quirk 
I think that Herbage was much more of a controlling person 
an unusual person really He can make you very angry and 
he could be small and he was not a student But he had an 
intuitive capacity like I have never seen m anybody else 
He could come up with a good decision. One that was right 
some time later without anything in his hands anything 
that he studied or anything else He just had a natural 
intuitive response to things It was uncanny 

[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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Legislative Liaison Erom Civil Service to Political 
Appointment 

He seated you as legislative liaison m 1962? 

Up until that time I served from a civil service position. 

The position that I held was made into a political 
appointment position 

Oh legislative liaison became the sort of assistant to the 
director and exempt from civil service 
The governor's office 
This is Governor Brown 

Yes Governor Brown had been—well even before that—George 
McLain had a technique quite often and tried to get me 
removed when Goodwin Knight was governor 
This is on pension issues? 

Yes he was the pension promoter We had many wars That 
is a whole history in itself the whole development there 
So when Brown came in as a Democratic governor this 
position became a political appointment position. Albeit it 
was an appointment by the director the governor's office 
moved m for the first time to really make all kinds of 
political appointments as they could to accomodate every 
kind of person 

They directed the director to take a young woman by the 
name of Jane Hicks to serve. Jane is a very nice person and 
very appreciative of help So I worked with her all of the 
time I provided her with all of the substance for the 
couple of years or so that she was there 

They removed her and that is when Tom [Thomas G ] Moore 
[Jr ] came to the department as the legislative representative 
Do you remember the date 9 
I do not remember 

Was it around 1964 or 1965? [See California Blue Book 1963 ] 
Well I left out something important. When we had 
introduced by Assemblyman Carlos Bee the proposal to 
establish a Welfare Study Commission Jerry [Jerome N ] 

Sampson was appointed to the Social Welfare Board by 
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Pat Brown. He needed a job apparently and he resigned from 
the board. The governor's office directed that he be 
appointed executive of that Welfare Study Commission even 
though the bill had not yet passed the assembly let alone 
the senate 

Through the process of that study commission which he 
headed he became very involved in the legislative process 
This was at a time when I had absolutely nothing [to do with 
it] I do not know where Tom Moore came in. He did a very 
good job Tom Moore was very very good as a legislative 
representative. He was very good excellent He couldn't 
be better 

Had he had experience before working for legislation, do you 
remember? 

I do not know what Tom's experience was before he came to 
the department. Tom was a very good listener a very decent 
human being, very likable. I liked him very much I had no 
problem helping him 

Jerry was another problem He is another matter 
entirely Jerry Sampson is a very difficult personality 
He was very abusive to small people 
Oh really? I had not seen that part of him 
Oh yes yes he was very belligerent abusive to his 
secretaries or any of the clerical staff—a very mean nasty 
guy—an explosive temper with people that could not really 
match him m a sense—a very unusual person 
He had a very loud voice 

Yes and he was very abusive in restaurants and other 
places You hated to be with him when he was in those 
moods 

Jerry Sampson 

He was appointed by Governor Brown to serve on the Welfare 
Study Commission? 

Yes well he was first appointed to the Social Welfare 
Board He resigned from the board and was appointed as the 
executive of the Welfare Study Commission—which had a 
limited term but was m part responsible along with Phil 
[A. Phillip] Burton, for that very controversial bill 
number A B 59 [Burton-Miller Act of 1963] 
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Which was? 

Which expanded AFDC to include unemployed parents and 
liberalized the definition of disability—vast expenditures 
Let us come back to A B 59 later 

Departmental-legislative Relations under Governors Knight 
and Brown 


Yes there is a whole lot of stuff on legislation, specific 
things that are critical that could be put into a frame over 
a period of time 

Well now I am interested in the relation between the 
legislative liaison and the governor’s office and how this 
may have changed Now you took that job m 1948 
Well you see when Pat Brown came in and they put a 
specific clearance procedure—a clerical clearance procedure 
on every bill—and set up ultimately a whole process that 
classified the bills and positions in terms of favor 
support oppose or neutral So that when you went to a 
committee you had a specific [position]—and it [the 
proposed legislation] went through the process to the 
governor's office and came back to you. There you were 
locked into a position 

Then the legislature responded in kind by saying "No 
representative of any state agency may oppose a legislator’s 
bill without having written him and informed him of the 
opposition twenty-four hours m advance of the hearing." So 
now it set up some silly situations 

Knight had followed m the pattern of Warren in this 
respect Brown changed the relation? 

Yes 

What was his thinking? 

I have really kind of blocked out all of Knight's approach 
and that is not proper I should say that Knight was very 
much the same as Earl Warren. He did not change staff He 
did not change positions [or] postures vis-a-vis his 
directors 

Who was his legislative secretary? 
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Hie legislative secretary the first one was Tom [M ] 

Bright Then Tom became the press secretary when my 
neighbor Newton Stearns who was press secretary to Knight 
became executive officer to the governor 

See I had an unusual kind of connection because of my 
next door neighbor here Tom Bright and all of these guys 
and I are all ex-civil servants all of us We all sat 
together in a balcony previously We were kind of a little 
club It was kind of a different situation you know 
I would like a little clearer exposition of the way the 
relation between the governor’s office and the State 
Department of Social Welfare changed between the 1950s and 
[Pat] Brown. Then we want to get to what happened m the 
Reagan years We want to make that comparison That is the 
direction we are going 

I think that when you formalize to written positions you 
can see that it becomes much more of a specific process 
You see previously legislators would not have dared to go 
down to the governor's office and say "Are you opposed to 
my bill?" Or trap you to where you could not respond 
negatively by going to the governor's office and 
intervening before you [the department representative] could 
talk to the governor's office about that So you found 
yourself where the legislator was working his will with the 
governor without really full explanation 

One thing you have got to know is that legislators are 
the ones who destroy the truth in their presentations more 
than anyone else They have an ability and license to do 
that whereas a department representative does not He has 
to be sure that he is well documented on everything that he 
does That m fact if you are going to oppose a bill 
under that specific direction, you must be clear that the 
governor's office is going to support you. You became much 
more in daily contact with the legislative secretary 
Reagan came m with two 

Now wait a minute let us get back to this I am sorry 
Verne I don't understand 

Yes all right that is what I would have you do 


GLEASON 
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Now m the 1950s relationships were rather informal 
between the legislature and the governor between the 
governor and the department between the legislature and the 
department In 1959 when Brown came in something changed 
Essentially he wanted I gather the governor's office to 
speak with a very single voice and he wanted this voice 
directed very clearly and explicitly to the promotion of a 
legislative program and a political interest which he 
represented In order to do that he wanted things in 
writing. Now what did he want in writing? In the first 
place am I right about Brown's thinking there or am I not 
right? 

Brown himself is very informal He brought into the 
governor's office probably the most competent staffing of 
that office of any governor—better staffing than anything 
Earl Warren had or Goodwin Knight had in that sense He 
brought in real pros 

His legislative secretary was Julian Beck,who had been 
the minority floor leader of the Democratic party when he 
was a member of the assembly but who had been appointed a 
judge by Governor Warren. He resigned that to come to work 
for Pat Brown as a legislative secretary He had brought 
Charles Johnson from the legislative counsel's office who 
had been deputy director at the Department of Justice a 
deputy attorney general a very well-informed bureaucrat to 
be departmental secretary He brought m Fred Dutton as his 
executive officer who is really a superb operator 

All down the line he brought m people of that quality 
that really knew their way around the legislature and around 
the bureaucratic structure. In his first two years he was 
very very effective more effective than any previous 
governor I knew in getting his legislative programs through 
This is 1958 to 1960 then? 

From 1959 You see he was elected governor in 1958 He was 
inaugurated m 1959—the 1959 session 1961 1962 1963 

sessions But the first two years is when he really made 
progress with the legislature. After that as is always the 
case the legislators became ambitious for an opportunity to 
replace the governor 
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This is what happened Jesse [M ] Unruh was his campaign 
manager in 1958 in Los Angeles and was appointed the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee There is a kind 
of an unwritten, undocumented position that if the majority 
party is in control m the assembly the governor has a role 
in appointment of the Ways and Means chairman. I do not 
know whether that pertains to now or not but it did then. 

So that Brown was important to Jesse and Jesse answered 
beck and call but ultimately they came apart you know 
Now we were talking about the change m the relation 
between the department and the legislature and you had said 
well this was due to the kind of [governor's] staff people 
There was something professional about these people and 
what that meant is that they knew about the legislature and 
they knew about getting legislation through. Because they 
knew about getting legislation through they somehow 
tightened up something. They wanted things m writing 
New what was it they tightened up? 

Well they tightened up number one the access to 
legislators The governor's office controlled much more of 
the direct contact with the legislators 

If a legislator would call you for example you would have 
to say "Well you will have to see "? 

No it was not that as much as I would be told specifically 

not to approach a legislator 

By? 

Not to approach a legislator! how about responding to a 
legislator? 

No I could respond to them I could go to them on their 
invitation if they asked me to But I could not engage in 
the kind of advocacy by going and talking to them and 
discussing the matter 

OK you could not any longer go and say to a legislator 
whom you knew "All right now look the department has this 
trouble and there is a way we can deal with this " From 
that point on only the political officials m the 
department would 

The governor's office people would control even the 
director's approach 
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I see so he [the director] was under the same somewhat 
the same stricture. He had to go through the governors 
office 
Yes 

Now these political pros around Brown, and Brown himself 
supported this sort of thing What was their general 
thinking and motive? Was it to be more effective m some 
way? 

I think it was somewhat personalities The dominant 
personality in that change that Brown instituted was Charles 
Johnson who had been in the legislative counsel’s office 
where he was the chief deputy of the legislative counsel 
Now the legislative counsel is the servant of the 
legislature Whereas he under the law can not be involved 
m any position, he certainly ends up listening to a lot of 
gnping [by legislators] about department people sitting 
between him [the legislator] and successful passage of his 
legislation 

Johnson heard a lot of that you see So when he was 
appointed departmental secretary that was a position at 
that point that coordinated the department directors at the 
governor’s office although the directors did not [always go 
through him] and were able to call the governor directly 
you see and make appointments 
Who was grousing about intervention? 

The legislators would You see as they came to the 
legislative counsel to draw up amendments for them for 
bills and so on they would be saying "Well I do not know 
whether I will get away with this ” for example "cause that 
damn guy Gleason is going to make it tough on me " you know 
So this would register with Johnson over a period of time 
So when he went to the governor’s office he was now no 
longer in a position where he could not speak out to [me] 

He could never say anything to me when he was legislative 
counsel because the law would prevent it 

But now he was m a position to control me for 
example you see So then he could say "Well don’t you go 
talk to Randy [Randolph] Collier I will do that Don't 
you go talk to this person I will do that** 
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But if Randy Collier called me I could answer his question 
If Randy Collier said "I want to talk with you " I would 
not call up the governor's office and say "Randy Collier 
wants to talk to me do I have permission?" That would be 
the height of something you see 7 

In other words it was not a grand political strategy so 
much as a rather personal way of 

You see the crazy part of this is that the governor did not 
abide by that. He called me up on the phone to ask 
questions directly [Laughter] 

Governor Brown 

Yes he is a very kind of a warm friendly guy—very nice 
guy—just as gentle and nice of a guy as you would ever want 
to know He has a nicer personality that Earl Warren. Earl 
Warren could be caustic and cold 
Really? 

Yes yes and always very formal There was never any 
relaxation. The only time he was relaxed around me was when 
I was in college He would come out to the Masonic Club 
there on Bow ditch and Bancroft [m Berkeley] otherwise he 
was not He was a very formal guy 

What was the writing that Johnson wanted? You said that one 
of the changes was that things became more formal and that 
meant that there were more explicit documents This was a 
limitation 

You could not take a public position before a committee 
without the authorization of the governor You had to be 
specifically authorized 

I see and you had to submit twenty-four hours m advance 
the written documentation? 

Yes if you were going to oppose something But you see 
where that fell apart and still does—they have even got it 
more rigid now I think—but it falls apart if the 
legislator knows what you know and knows that you know it 
Then he simply asks you. But you can not let him know you 
know The legislature asks you in a formal hearing 
You know I have been around a long time and I can tell you 
one time during Reagan's administration I am sitting m a 
committee meeting and the director of Health Care Services 
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is there and they look down and say to me "Mr Gleason 
can you tell us about this?" I say "Well the director of 
Health Care Services is here " They say "No but we want 
you to answer it." Because they knew what I knew you see 
They had known me a long long time and so this was the way 
They have no inhibitions There are no restrictions on 
their activities nobody can impose them 

So this was a restriction by the governor's office on the 
operating department 

Oh indeed In a lot of ways it had value I do not mean 
to say that I felt totally restricted I felt comforted too 
Once the governor's office gave you the position, he was on 
position too You did not have the concern that you might 
be out m left field 
Speaking out of turn 
Yes 

Changing Composition of the Legislature Personalities and 
Processes 


Another thing I think tended to restrict legislators m the 
way in which they approached you. No department 
representative now gets any static from a committee 
Committee members are all decent to them and now they 
expect department representatives to exist But with me and 
the early days those guys were mean and nasty I mean 
mean and nasty 

Why did that change do you think? 

Well it changed because the composition of the legislative 
branch changed They changed from very informally educated 
people to much more college educated I do not think today 
there is even a single one that is not a college graduate 
There were hardly any when I first started 

They are now more decent In a lot of ways they are 
not more effective In a lot of ways they are not as 
honest They are cleverer about what they do That old 
farmer he was a stubborn honest person. A stubborn 
honest person is a difficult person 
But a devious manipulative person is more difficult 
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Yes When you were not helpful they let you know it I 
mean right there 

Do you think they were perhaps mistrustful of the 
departmental person 1 s expertise? 

No they were not No I think more frustrated than 
distrustful—frustrated and distrustful The old-timer was 
more inclined to be a devoted representative of a position 
that somebody asked him in his home community to take and he 
would not withdraw from it 

I think that the present legislators are more tuned 
into statewide and national issues Those old boys were 
much more provincial They were from Bakersfield and by 
God they were representing Bakersfield you know To hell 
with Los Angeles or Sacramentol Now the legislator is 
looking to become a congressman. The early legislators did 
not want to leave and go to congress very many of them Of 
course we only had eleven of them anyway or something like 
that I do not know how many congressmen we had 


[End Tape 2 Side A] 
[Side B Not Recorded] 
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The Reagan administration. And m terms of philosophy 

and performance and whether those people and their ideas 
measured up to what you expected. 

In 1966 Verne did you think Reagan was going to be 
elected? 

Yes I did 
You did 

There was no question m my mind. I was not associated with 
the legislature at that point but it was clear that the 
division, the split between Jesse Unruh and Brown had 
reached the maximum point of impossibility Both of Brown*s 
elections had some flukes supporting him you know his 
first election to governor was almost totally quarterbacked 
by Bill [William F ] Know land 

The second one you see came on the heels of [Richard 
Milhous] Nixon*s great disappointment But at a point in 
time when Californians were pretty much anti-Tricky Dick, as 
you remember the "Tricky-Dick” kind of publicity So it was 
pretty easy for the Democrats m a broad way to support Pat 
Brown who had dipped very low a couple of years previous to 
that—but you know came back. He dipped under the Chessman 
situation you remember 
Yes Caryl Chessman 

Yes so that he did not have that kind of broad support from 
the public that his vote would suggest So that when that 
was washed away then it was pretty clear to me that the 
result was ordained It was not that big a vote for Reagan 
as it was an anti-Brcwn situation 


From Platform to Program on Welfare Issues 

LEIBY What did you yourself and other senior people m the 

department expect from Reagan? 
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Well I had become quite a careful observer of people on the 
campaign platform and on what their platform was going to be 
when they became an "in person " when they were m office 
Very rarely did a far right person become as far right when 
he was in office or did the far left become as far left m 
office So I had been conditioned to expect that many of 
the things that the governor and his supporters were 
promoting would not prevail 

At the same time we m the department knew that we had 
to produce legislative proposals that would directly go to 
the issues that were raised about the runaway costs So we 
did expect that there would be first no expansion no 
legislation to expand or no regulation to expand. That 
within limits it would be in the opposite direction 

My first opportunity to observe what was going to 
happen occurred when he appointed Vera [Vernon L ] Sturgeon 
as one of his legislative secretaries He appointed another 
person the name of Steffes 
George Steffes? 

George Steffes whom I did not know at that point who 
turned out to be a very friendly person to me a very 
decent amenable adjustable person. These two people as 
legislative secretaries were quite different from some later 
people that came into his office 

How did they strike you as being people you could work 
with? 

Well I had known Vern Sturgeon for a long time because he 
was m the senate He was a Republican in the Brown 
administration. He was chairman of the Social Welfare 
Committee He had authored some nominally restrictive 
legislation that did nothing as is true of almost every 
welfare reform He had authored that 

Previous to him a fellow by the name of Senator 
[Gilbert W ] Colby had authored some. They both did 
nothing The whole series of bills did nothing. They were 
artificial 

They were a sham rather than incompetent? 

Yes and m a lot of ways the governor's program was too 
and we would get to that of course 
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Yes Now the governor had made quite a political issue out 
of welfare m 1966 

He did and he came to the steps of the Gapitol on his 
inauguration and his speech went to moving people from aid 
rolls to payrolls He set about to set up a commission 
under the lieutenant governor 
Bob [Robert H ] Finch? 

Bob Finch He set about Bob Finch set about to do all 
these good things 

Did the governor as a candidate have any very expert advice 
on these things? Was he listening to anybody in particular 
that you know about? 

Well you see there is a whole chapter to be written about 
the advice that came to people from county supervisor and 
county welfare directors that were not founded on fact or 
sound knowledge of things 

Such as his misapprehension or misstatement of the residency 
requirement? I mean in the campaign rhetoric Governor 
Reagan stated that people were flocking to California 
because within twenty-four hours they could depend on the 
rest of us to support them 

Actually as Charles Shottland used to say everybody is 
coming to California and some of them are poorer and that 
surely was happening Of course the courts did change the 
residency requirement to eliminate them [the residency 
requirements] Physical presence became residence and it 
did qualify a lot of people That was not a decision of the 
legislature it was a decision of the courts 
Is it not true though that the residency requirement of a 
year's residence was in effect at the time that Governor 
Reagan took office? Seems to me I read that was true 
I think it was It was very soon thereafter that the court 
struck it down 

The court struck it down It was 1968 I think 
I do not remember the date but I do think that it was only 
a year anyway An aw fill lot of people on AFDC were meeting 
that People do not realize that the Native Sons and 
Daughters [of the Golden West] lodges were very influential 
at one point politically Heaven forbid to disqualify a 
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child that was a native son or daughter So from the time 
immemorial a child born in this state was eligible 
Was that written somewhere? 

Oh yesl In the lawl Born m the state was eligible 
always 

Provided other criteria were met? 

It did not matter what the residence of the parents were 
They used to go through all kinds of machinations about 
residency among counties by that but eligibility for state 
aid was not contingent upon that* They were eligible 
because they had been born m the state They were a native 
son or a native daughter We would not deny them 
That goes way back when political things were 
different Mostly you see that came out of San Francisco 
How did you perceive the philosophical freight that Governor 
Reagan and his appointees brought with them 7 How did you 
feel you could deal with that as a department? 

The first thing that we had to do you see is to deal with 
this administration before it was the administration in the 
interim between election and office So you have a period 
of time Most all of us had been through that drill as the 
administration changed that two-month period m there. So 
we had learned to make ourselves available to assist them m 
any way that we could assist We became pretty good at 
being servants whoever was going to be the master That 
was our instructions and we are pretty disciplined on that 
So we helped formulate this package before the 
director was appointed before the governor came in. We 
knew pretty well and we gave him the pros and cons 
When did the planning for this begin? 

Well you see as soon as the governor was—as soon as it 
was clear he was elected governor—it started right then. 

He brings in an interim staff to Sacramento he sets up 
somewhere He set up on the mall down there 
Well who were you dealing with? Who was on his interim 
staff? Vern Sturgeon? 

No mainly at that point it was Mike [Michael K.] Deaver 
He became appointments secretary? 
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No Mike Leaver I do not know what Mike Deaver ever was 
He was always an important close person to the governor but 
I never really 

It says "Assistant to the governor and director of 
administration," but he was just always there He was 
always persistent 

The Circle of "Unseen” Decision Makers around Governor 
Reagan 

The thing you have to know that I learned about Reagan—I 
did not know it then but I learned—that it was not the 
directors and it was not the agency administrators that made 
the decisions They were people you would not expect They 
were people that if this was the cabinet table and Reagan 
sat there [gestures] around the table the immediate table 
around the governor were the agency administrators and the 
director of finance But around the room—the perimeter of 
the room—were the people that really were the important 
decision makers I am betting right now that that is true 
m Washington 
Who were they? 

They were a lot of unseen faces. Never seen. But they 
were young intelligent hard-working people They really 
studied their lessons and worked long hours without any 
visible recognition He had a devoted group 
Reagan did? 

Yes he did all the time They are kind of amoral in the 
sense that they do not really have convictions They are 
flexible people m terms of their notions about things 
So they do not come in with a program as such. They come 
in with loyalties and intelligence 9 

The program is to kind of assail the cost of government 
"Cut squeeze and trim " 

The thing that assailed the governor was the fact that the 
economy did not behave 

I would like to just mention some names here and ask you if 
these were among the unseen faces I guess Philip Battaglia 
was not unseen 


SHEARER 
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Well he had a very good friend a very capable young man by 
the name of Sandy [Richard] Quinn, Sandy Quinn turned out 
to be a homosexual This resulted in Phil [Philip M ] 
Battaglia who was a very capable guy and an innocent victim 
in this but that is why he was removed But he was a 
very very capable guy So was Sandy Quinn notwithstanding 
They were in the same office? 

I do not know that they were m the same office but he was 
on the governor's staff Sandy Quinn was 
I see 

I never really knew either of them Earl Brian came to the 
department as the appointee for the Social Welfare Board 
secretary of the Social Welfare Board. He knew all of these 
people and that is my source of information. I did not meet 
or talk with any of these Spencer Williams you see was 
appointed the secretary of the Health and Welfare [Agency] 

He is a very pleasant nice guy a very modest person 
Had you known him? 

I did not I knew about him He was the county counsel m 
Santa CLara County I got to know him quite well Then I 
got to know Paul [R.] Haerle who was one of the appointment 
secretaries I got to know him very well I had a fortui¬ 
tous thing happen. The director had asked me to evolve a 
list of people to be appointed to the Social Welfare Board 
and gave me instructions generally about what level of people 
he wanted He wanted middle-of-the-road people So I deve¬ 
loped a very fine list of people that we would have liked 
This is director 

John Montgomery I prepared this list and verified with all 
of them that they would serve and worked this all up Then 
we vent down to a meeting with Paul Haerle to present these 
I was walking down the hall with Haerle whom I had just met 
to the meeting room and he said "Well we have got a very 
fine board selected for you." I said "You mean you have 
got them all appointed?" He said "We have got them all 
committed " So I just sort of dropped back to John 
Montgomery and said "You know this is an idle exercise 
they have already got the board appointed.” Well he went 
through the overhead 
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Here is my young boss He was just irate He just tore 
into Haerle I could see that this was going to get John m 
nothing but trouble Being kind of the old goat now with 
these two young men tearing at each other I when I got a 
chance said "Well now Mr Haerle are these etched 
in concrete?” He said "Well no but we are just about 
firmed up " I said "Well let us hear the names you have 
and go down them " 

Well the first damn name he came up with was a guy who 
was licensed by the department to operate a series of day 
nurseries which made him under the Welfare and Institutions 
Code ineligible for appointment So I just made a note on 
that one and said nothing until after the meeting Then I 
told him "You know you have got one person on there that 
cannot be appointed." So that took him back. He asked me 
to send m the citations which I did the next day In the 
course of this we became quite friendly He was 
appreciative that I had pulled the director off his back 
who was about ready to tear him into bits. So we became 
quite good friends I could almost have had anything then 
if I had wanted it but this was not an organization I 
wanted to be an intimate part of you know 

It was not in keeping with my philosophy even though I 
had no problem in representing their case the best I could 
and I did that. In the course of discussing these people 
with others like the young man by the name of Tuttle who 
was some relation 
Holmes? 

He was I think a nephew of Holmes Tuttle but a very 
very rigid young man. The thing about these people that 
worked m that level they were very rigid 
What level? 

This level of unseen people 
These enthusiastic hard workers 
Committed to the governor 
Yes who do you have on your list? 

Let us see Tuttle I do not see 

Oh you would not have Tuttle I wa6 sure you would not 
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Well I have appointment assistant I have Paul Haerle 
Thomas Reed Ned Hutchinson 

Ned Hutchinson was m the General Services Don Livingston 
at the point when the governor came m Don [Donald] 
Livingston was the administrative assistant to the mayor of 
Oakland [John] Reading' 7 

Would he qualify to be one of these invisible loyal 
lieutenants? 

No Livingston turned out to be one of their more able 
adaptable administrators I had interviewed him to be the 
secretary of the Social Welfare Board but Haerle said "No 
we have got something else for him" Jim [James] Crumpacker 
is one of them 
The dedicated young 

Yes William [P ] Clark [Jr ] was the first cabinet 
officer He was chairman of the cabinet I think. He was 
the one that established the mini-memo He was the creator 
of the mini-memo 

Beilenson f s Maneuvers around the Therapeutic Abortion Bill 


How did that compare with the I mean I realize it 

is a different setting but as a process it seems similar— 
or as a impediment to communication, perhaps similar—to 
the stricture that you encountered m the Brown administra¬ 
tion when you were required to put everything down in 
writing I recall reading that there was a case I think on 
the abortion bill when the information failed to reach 
Governor Reagan of a loophole that had been discussed a 
couple of weeks earlier m the senate on the abortion bill 
So that he was m the position of first approving a 
compromise bill on a controversial subject and then 
withdrawing his approval when he found that the—about this 
loophole which he should have known about some time before. 
Do you recall the bill? 

Yes that was the therapeutic abortion bill by Tony 
[Anthony] Beilenson but there was no misrepresentation 
there at all Beilenson did a superb job with that bill as 
masterful a job as I have ever seen. His job on the welfare 
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reform was no credit to him and he was not really the 
author of that. But the therapeutic abortion bill Tony 
handled that very very well and very shrewdly 

What the problem was is that he took advantage of the 
inexperience of these people. They were young intelligent 
and they worked hard. But they were naive as hell In many 
ways they still are you see. So Tony really got him in a bind 
William Clark you mean? 

No he got the governor in the crease he really did. He 
maneuvered it so that the governor—he kept maneuvering him 
you know He kept moving him this way and that way this 
way and that way until he was committed. He did not take a 
commitment out of Bill Clark or Sturgeon who was 
legislative secretary for the senate He knew Vern Sturgeon 
very well Tony did They did not have any liking for each 
other because Tony is not an easy personality you see He 
is kind of a difficult—he goes from a noncommunicator to an 
exceedingly incise analyst It is amazing He flips from 
kind of a sleepy noncommunicative situation to an 
exceedingly incisive person in terms of the issues 

He had worked very well to put the governor into a 
virtual support position. It was a superb job it really 
was He kept the bill alive by not giving up—by sheer 
determination and by knowing more about the various issues 
involved 

As I understand it the woman was allowed to—what Governor 
Reagan objected to was the provision in the bill which would 
have allowed a woman to abort a fetus if it was determined 
that she had contracted German measles and therefore the 
child might very likely be defective. He carried it to its 
logical extreme which would be to 

You see Tony planted him that way so that he twisted him 
another way you see. This was part of the strategy He 
knew that he would provoke him to that. The governors 
positions on abortion and on reducing welfare costs were in 
conflict and Beilenson kept the conflict active This was 
part of the process He really worked at it. He could have 
even leaked this to him He was really working that 
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a very clever job He maneuvered him from one issue 
to another getting him involved in the amendment process 
It is kind of like if you have a problem with somebody on a 
paper you are writing If you can take them a rough draft 
and hand them a pencil and say "Well make any changes you 
want*" [We got the first Medi-Cal bills passed in 1957 by 
getting the attorneys from the California Medical 
Association and Kaiser-Permanente involved in writing 
amendments We couldn'1 get them together in the same room 
we had to read it to them on the phone but they approved 
the bill ]* Once they have gotten themselves involved in 
making the changes they are committed to it you see It 
becomes partly their document This is kind of what Tony 
did He got him into writing the bill 

That is interesting because what I have read m another 
place was that William Clark constituted a real bottleneck 
in terms of communication. How would Beilenson have gotten 
around that? Met with him directly? 

I do not really agree I think that—I have great respect 
for Clark's role m the governor's office He did the mini- 
memo thing which was a very good thing I would think that 
the cabinet operation was a bottleneck but I will not 
assign that responsibility to Bill dark. I do not have any 
respect for him as a lawyer but I did have great respect 
for him as a mover of issues He did it very well 
Was it true that all communications to the governor had to 
come through Mr dark 9 

I don't think so because I sat in some meetings with the 
governor and I was free to speak. So I don't really think 
so I think that what they did insist is that on issues 


*Mr Gleason added the preceding bracketed material during 
his review of the transcript 
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that you prepare an issue memo and that it was restricted to 
one page and you had to distill it to that* I don't think 
that was bad at all I thought it put everything m a 
proper perspective. It put the issues before the governor 
and before the staff 

There is no question that these little birds sat around 
and picked it like they were picking over bones And that 
the governor's reaction was negative on a lot of things 
because of that. That is expected anyway I never worked 
for a director I did not have some influence on, and on his 
decision 

You know if you control information, you control 
decisions 
Yes 

That is right 
Bottleneck or not 

So apparently Clark did not control the information on that 
[abortion] issue 

This was a thing that Beilenson was totally committed on. 
Still is as you know You will find some reference to 
that it might be indications to him 

I think that was a critical issue and a significant 
achievement I think Reagan is regretting it very much 
Why I do not know but he is Those people that are on that 
side of the abortion issue could not go to anybody else 
aryway This is one of the reasons why a governor can do 
what he does or a president can do what he does There are 
certain extremes One extreme is not ever going to be with 
you the other extreme has no place else to go 

In that crass assessment of it it is silly to be 
playing with a controversial issue 

Appointments in Welfare 

Tell me about Governor Reagan's appointments m the field of 
welfare. There was Spencer Williams Now was that a very 
important appointment the director to the Health and 
Welfare Agency? 
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Well you know it was a political appointment. He got 
beaten for attorney general My advice to him before he was 
announced was to ask for the Department of Public Works or 
Natural Resources or something not the Health and Welfare 
Agency because there was no political base It is a 
defeatist position. But he felt his support was m 
corrections you see 
In corrections 

Yes which was a part of that agency 
What do you mean a defeatist position? 

Well I think that anybody that is associated with welfare 
is going down the tubes today It is no political base to 
run for anything I told Earl Brian he would never make any 
kind of a run for U S Senate and he didn't You can not 
win from it 

Because it is such high visibility and controversial? 

Oh yes it is controversial and costly and it does not have 

very good constituency 

Had you known Spencer Williams? 

I had known him before he was appointed 
Did you know Bob Finch? 

No I met him at a University [of California] at Irvine 
conference and got to know him fairly well and like him very 
much I got more acquainted with him as I got more 
acquainted with John Veneman. You should put Veneman on 
your list 

Yes he is definitely there 
He is here m Sacramento 

How about John Montgomery? Do you have any idea who 
recommended him or how he was appointed? Who else was 
concerned? 

He was a member of the Board of Supervisors Ventura County 
Oh I thought it was Monterey 
No it was Ventura County 

What was your first impression of Montgomery do you 
remember? You had not known him before 

No I had never met him and I had never heard about him 
Never heard about him he was an unknown. Now that is very 
interesting They bring m a man as head of the department 
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whom the senior officers m the department did not know 
although he had been around 

My first time to meet him was when he called me to come up 
to his office and talk with him When I got there he asked 
me if I would take the job as his assistant on legislation 
It was a lateral move to me It did not mean anything other 
than a move from a civil service appointment to an exempt 
appointment 

Did you lose your civil service status 7 

Well under the law I had a right to go back to it 

OK you did not 

I turned out I did before I left the department I went to 
a social work classification* They moved me to a top social 
work classification in the department before I left 
Excuse me did you say it was under Pat Brown m which the 
formerly civil service positions were then rendered 
political? 

Yes the director never had it although the constitution 
assigned the director an exempt appointment Schottland 
always wanted an exempt position. But Ben Hulse who was 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee said "Ah you can 
have an exempt position, but I am not going to give you an 
additional one for it You can convert any position to that 
anytime you want to but I am not going to give you one 
addition " 

That was not going to get Charles anything and he never 
did Wyman when he came m he just kept me in it because 
I had known him for years 

I should think that would be quite a compliment for the 
director to name somebody who is in civil service to an 
exempt position because that is kind of his ace card to 
play isn* t it? 

Yes but you see John Montgomery we talked quite a while. 
Because what I always did with every director because I 
recognized even though when I was civil service that this 
was a peculiar and special thing I always stated very 
clearly to the director that I had to be free to disagree 
with him in his office and that I would do that very 
specifically and very firmly and with whatever emotion I 
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felt about it When I left his office I would abide by what¬ 
ever decision he made and that I would treat that decision 
as though it was my own. I always made that clear whoever 
the new director was So there was not any question in my 
mind ever I had a peculiar and confidential position that 
was not consistent with civil service in that sense 
It was like an exempt appointment 

It was in effect a specialised assignment and one which you 
were you had to become part of the director You couldn't 
really function in a way that did not take into account the 
fact that the director was a political agent Strictly a 
political agent 

So I always functioned m that capacity and I talked 
this through very carefully with John because I had never 
known him He was a very young man. He was three years old 
when I went to work in the department so he was quite young 
But you considered the position of legislative assistant to 
be this "neither fish nor fowl" whether or not it was 
actually exempt 

Always always the fact is that under the state law if you 
go to an exempt appointment then under the law they must 
take you back into your civil service 
Did Montgomery say anything about his own ideas about 
welfare legislation and welfare reform? 

When I knew that he was going to be director I talked to 
Howard Rourke who was the director in Ventura County 
Howard was very high on him and that was good enough for 
me He had been on the board when Howard was the county 
director He was a thoughtful intelligent guy Anybody 
that comes out of that kind of thing the grapevine 
communication works You know you just go to the phone and 
check him out 

He assured me John was—and this was before he ever 
showed up—that he was a superb young man. I had no 
questions about what he was as a person. The first thing 
that happened that involved me was the fact that his 
appointment was challenged by the Golden Gate Chapter of 
NASW [National Association of Social Workers] They had 
referred to this particular specific statute in the W and I 
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[Welfare and Institutions] Code and he said to me "I have 
read this now Boy I've got problems I don't have what 
this says " I said "Now look John you know there are 
only two qualifications you have to have to be director 
The first is that you have to be appointed by the governor 
The second one you have to be approved by the Senate Rules 
Committee." I said "You've got the first one already and 
I'll get you the second." That's what happened. [I knew 
that the Senate Rules Committee was not particularly 
impressed with the Golden Gate chapter of the NASW I knew 
that the committee members lilked Montgomery personally He 
exuded sincerity and kind feelings toward people and had a 
conservative background that would appeal to the nonpartisan 
character of the senate I knew I could talk to Hugh Burns 
a conservative Democrat elected by Republicans It went to 
a subcommittee and there was never any doubt ]* 

He was challenged on the basis of his qualifications? 

Well he was not a professional social worker 

The language is not just that It alludes to experience 

that John obviously didn't have 

The three previous directors had been professional social 
workers of distinction 

I do not think that George Wyman was a professional He 
developed a professionalism but he got that on the job 
Yes but he had been a county welfare worker and he had 
been well known 

Oh yes he met all of the qualifications that are m the 
law but professional social work is not in the law 
How was he chosen? Whose idea was it to appoint John 
Montgomery? 

Well you see all directors are appointed and have been 
appointed by the governor except for Martha Chickermg who 
was appointed by the [Social Welfare] Board. All others 
were appointed by the governor 

I just wondered how he had come to the attention of the 
governor How did he distinguish himself? 


*The preceding bracketed material was added by Mr Gleason 
during his review of the draft transcript 
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He was active in the County Supervisor Association. He vzas 

active in the National Conference of Supervisors 

He was actually head of their committee on welfare right? 

The committee yes 

So he was by no means an ignoramus 

No no the prime superb qualification he had and that is 
the only one that is useful is he was a dedicated hard¬ 
working director who believed m people and their rights—by 
far the most wealthy of any director ever to serve a very 
wealthy young man. He had two homes m Ventura. He had 
been gerrymandered in effect out of his district and he 
bought a new home. They were very expensive homes even at 
that time they were well over one hundred thousand. At the 
time he came here he bought a home. So he had two down 
there to sell and one here. He was a very very fine director 
Did he say anything about a conversation with Reagan in 
which they had talked about welfare and welfare policy and 
changes? 

I never had any discussion with him about that at all I do 
not ever remember discussing that I remember making it 
very clear to him even though I was going to do my best to 
represent the governors position before the legislature 
which I did that I was going to do everything in my power 
through him to modify the governor*s position 
Your description of his beliefs as someone who believed m 
people and their rights sounds—at least on the face of 
it—a little at odds with the position that the governor 
expounded during the campaign in which he seemed to describe 
the people on welfare as being lazy bums 

It turned I did not know all then that I knew later but as 
I got access to the applicants for welfare directors* jobs 
they were a bunch of real nuts and simple-minded 
unqualified people. Like the gal who is the director of 
welfare in Sutter County the director of welfare in Lassen 
County this kind of thing Impossible choices where 
certain people*s names were submitted 
They were submitted as candidates for the state? 

Oh yes they were seriously considered But you see when 
they looked at the small stature of the people because of 
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the jobs they held they were not even first-class case work 
supervisor jobs either of them There were others that 
were equally as bacL 

There were cloudy parts m their history the 
applicants that made then even untenable to any serious 
review by the governor's appointment process I don't know 
to what extent the governor's office involved investigating 
procedures I suspect they were much more involved than I 
know I didn't have direct knowledge but I suspect that 
there were some careful investigations of people as to what 
their background and their affiliations were 

I am sure that I would never have been allowed to serve 
in that capacity had I not been a registered Republican at 
that time 

In the capacity of legislative assistant? 

Yes 

John Montgomery's Philosophy and Priorities as Director 

What was your perception of Montgomery's beliefs and 
policies and feelings about carrying out the governor's 
policies? Were they of one accord? 

John's posture was to protect the program for children and 
family He was for compromising the other programs on the 
behalf of children 

To the aged and to the blind and the disabled 

He was perfectly willing to cut them back if he could in 

exchange 

That's interesting 

I would regard that as quite an enlightened position 
Well it is enlightened in one sense but it is politically 
stupid m another 
Yes 

I kept him in line m that respect by telling him very 
clearly that if you had the political clout to cut benefits 
for the blind and elderly m no way would that same support 
allow you to increase benefits to families If they had 
enough clout to take it away from the most politically 
viable groups then they sure as heck would not let you give 
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it away So although that [exchange] sounds good m 
theory it just doesn't make sense politically 

If you really had that strength you could never give it 
away because that strength would come from the highest level 
of denial 

So they would be more inclined to wipe out everybody 
If they were going to wipe that out they would have wiped 
children out more too We had differences John and I He 
was a very very serious and very religious man—extremely 
religious He is now a Southern Baptist His children are 
in college at Tulsa at Oral Roberts They're now living m 
Colorado Estes Park which is also a very religious 
community as you well know 

When they left here and went to live in Virginia they 
were m a fundamentalist church. I do not know the name of 
it but they were active in it here It was not available 
so they became Southern Baptists which is a pretty severe 
group as you well know They do not drink. They are very 
strict people. He and his wife Barbara are just darling 
people. They became extremely close friends of Ruth and 
me—not in an extreme social way but in ways m which we 
became very supportive of him very helpful to him It was 
just a very fine relationship just extremely warm 

Growing Distance between Montgomery and the Reagan 
Administration 

To move on I would like to move on and talk about the next 
two commissioners I mean directors and their appointment 
and then we will come back and look at other things 
Montgomery left in about 1971 
Yes now may I say a word about why John left 7 
Yes I would like that 

When the administration started to really separate itself 
from John Montgomery and what John believed m they became 
quite abusive to John. 

They? 

The administration the governor's office I cannot say the 
governor particularly but a number of people. A number of 
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things occurred The first thing that I recall is when John 
reported to the governor that he held these hearings and 
allowed the dissidents to express themselves fully before 
him as he was holding hearings on regulations John very 
stoically and courageously sat there for two days letting 
them pop off and do their thing m a very loud and 
boisterous way 
What regulations were there? 

Well those that John had before him I cannot tell you the 
specifics I know that there were bus loads carted up here 
[to Sacramento] to appear to protest. They were not 
necessarily protesting the regulations 
These were people on public assistance 

The thing that occurred and can occur any time is that you 
can recruit people to protest You cannot really organize 
them So when they offered them a free bus ride to 
Sacramento all those people climbed aboard and they were m 
that "Right on 1 Right on!" mode you know and they set up 
their chants and so on. 

They were not really aware of what John had but John 
let them have their say let them talk and let them speak. 

He told the governor quite proudly that he had done this and 
the governor said "Well I thank you not to do that anymore 
I like all of this I want those people to protest I can 
take all of that clamor before me that they can dish out 
It's just great for me " 

The governor said this? 

Oh yes! His political strength grew with those protests and 
he knew it He said to John "I'll thank you not to do that 
again " 

Do not defuse the situation m other words? 

He said "No no I want it I want the public to see 
that." So that was counterproductive to the people who were 
organizing those protests because the public did not respond 
favorably It hurt. The governor knew that So he took 
that on very well he was very clever with it But it was 
a denial of John Montgomery It was very hurtful because he 
is a very sensitive young man to be rebuked on something he 
so sincerely believed was helpful and that he had the 
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protection of the governors interests at heart This was 
very damning to him 

Then that started a series of things First John and 
Spencer Williams had protested against the appointment of 
Lucian Vandegnft as the assistant to Williams as Secretary 
of the Health and Welfare Agency The governor’s office 
leaked that to the press 
But wlty? 

Well they wanted to damn Montgomery and Williams By then 
Montgomery and Williams weren't considered strong supporters 
of curtailment of human rights You know they were too 
soft Spencer Williams was a man who had worked m 
government was appreciative of some of us old pros m the 
business He leaned on that and accepted that kind of support 
Who were his professional advisors m his office? I guess 
he did not have very many did he? Was that office a very 
feeble office ? 

Excuse me you are speaking of Spencer Williams? 

Spencer Williams and the Health and Welfare Agency My 
impression is that they do not have any staff 
Well they don't technically but they borrow staff like 
heck. Although they do not have positions it is like the 
governor you know Governor Reagan had three hundred civil 
service positions that he used on the borrow 
I did not know that at all 

Yes as does Jerry Brown [Edmund G Brown, Junior] and Pat 
Brown 

Excuse me what does it mean to actually borrow? Does it 
mean that you pirate another office's position? 

Sure and they even took bodies with it. The positions were 
paid out of the other the basic funded department 
I see so any department under the agency's umbrella would 
have to yield up a person or the position? 

They have always yielded up positions for the governor 
Is this identified in the budget 
No 


[End Tape 3 Side B] 
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So the picture of the governors office and its staff and 
the picture of the Health and Welfare Agency and its staff 
that you get from the budget it may be very misleading. 

It is totally misleading 

It is totally misleading because these [budgets] are 
amplified by people who are on detached service as we used 
to say m the old days 

Yes you see there is no way a director can refuse the 
governor ten positions if he wants them Vern Sturgeon when 
he was the legislative secretary for the senate was m 
fact in a position as deputy director of the Department of 
Public Works 
Very interesting 
Deputy director? 

Yes a very much better paid position than the governors 
office would have permitted but it gave him [the governor] 
another position There were all kinds of these 
You mean you could actually occupy two exempt positions at 
the same time? 

No but it would give him two legislative secretary 
positions you see. It first came m with Sturgeon and 
Lindsey I think. Jack Lindsey was it? Jack [B ] Lindsey 
was the first assembly [secretary] 

That is right he was the assembly 

Now George Steffes was in there as assistant to the—he was 
an assistant in the office to both of them He later re¬ 
placed Lindsey when Jack Lindsey left the governors office 
But the secretary of the agency also had this power too? 

Oh sure sure and he did 

Up to the limit of how many positions 9 

Up to no limit You know whenever they set up a task force 
for the secretary they borrowed staff for it. They worked 
under the direction of the secretary's office So any kind 
of problem that came up they were staffed with people from 
the various departments that were involved 
I see and the secretary could do this on his own 
initiative he did not have to wait for the governor 
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Absolutely 

Did Williams have anybody m particular he was ? 

[R A ] Fugina was his principal 
You had mentioned his name 
Doing what? 

He was an advisor at this point What was Fugina 1 s 
background? 

My first knowledge of him he was a junior technician in our 
department in the area office as a management analyst 
Then he had worked for Cal [F C.] Locher when Cal was our 
chief of the management analysis When Cal worked for oh 
the fellow who was m health and welfare he came out of 
the governor* s office 
Finch? 

No 

James [E ] Jenkins 9 

No it was under Pat Brown 

Wedemeyer? 

No he was the help more for secretary 
[James V ] Lowry? 

No 

Paul ? 

Pauli Well it was Paul something 
Not Paul [J ] Beck? 

No no All I can think of now is Paul Laxalt 
No Well it was Paul I knew him very well He went to 
the Heart Association m San Francisco from Sacramento 
He was a physician 

No he was not You are thinking of Paul 0*Rourke 

No no no I am not 

He was not a physician 

Oh I thought he was a physician 

No not at all 

He was Dr Paul 

No you are mixing up with O'Rourke It was Paul Well I 
will come to it Cal Locher had gone to the Department of 
Finance and then was assigned to the agency to work as an 
assistant to the first man Leaske and then Paul Ward 
Paul Ward that's it I 
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Yes and he worked for Paul WardL He brought Fugina into 
that office to help him That is how Fugina was there when 
Cal was appointed chief deputy by Pat Brown—or by the 
director not by Pat Brown. He was appointed by the 
director but it has to be approved by the governor 

He came over during Pat Brown's time and then was 
reappointed by the Reagan administration 

John Montgomery's Resignation 

You were speaking about how Montgomery came to resign 

Well it got to this point and John [G ] Veneman was holding 

a CS-18 if he wanted to take it m Washington 

Say that over again 

CS-18 top level service 

Civil service position 

Yes so I said to John I said "You know you have got to 
leave " He said "I know but I have to get a j ob that I 
can do in Washington. They are holding this position." I 
said "Well I will write a spec [specification] for you " 
which I did That was John's job in Washington [Chuckles] 
What was the job? 

Well it was really to be the PR man on the HR-1 proposal 
That is what John did 
And HR-1 is? 

Well that was the Nixon 

That was the Nixon welfare 

That is the Family Assistance Plan 9 

Yes We are talking about John Veneman or John Montgomery? 

John Veneman was the undersecretary He and Finch were 

holding his job for John 

Oh for John Montgomery OK fine 

That is interesting 

It was It was John Veneman Bob Finch and Tom Joe 
Yes 

This cadre of liberal Republicans were really unwelcome to 
the right-wing Republicans and the left-wing Democrats 
[Laughter] Nobody wanted them they were hated by 
everybody But that was where John went and why 
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Later he was making his presentation to a conference of 
governors at French Lick [Indiana] Who was that guy that 
was health and welfare administrator for a brief period 
there after Vandegrift? 

Hall Jim [James] Hall? 

Hall Jim Hall He really laid into Montgomery at French 
Lick—really very bad Reagan was sitting there the gover¬ 
nor and the governor really had a great pleasure out of 
John's discomfort 

Where I last saw John was at a meeting m Redding 
after I had gone to work for the senate That is where I 
last saw John and talked with him officially He told me 
about this He was very very heartsick. That was the 
final straw as far as he was concerned about Reagan 
But he had already signed off by that point hadn't he? 

He had already signed off but you see the abuse was still 
continuing personal abuse It became a kind of personal 
abuse thing 

That explains something I read I think. Let's see what you 
think. It was that Reagan considered Veneman to be a 
traitor for hiring, apparently for hiring away John 
Montgomery and putting him particularly m the position of 
defending the Nixon Family Assistance Plan which apparently 
really stuck in the governor's craw 

Well you see it was not until after John left that that the 
posture against the Nixon Family Assistance Plan took shape 
That took shape more because they had a host opponent m 
Senator [Russell] Long and his staff So they set Senator 
Long and his staff set the stage for Reagan's opposition. 
There was never ary doubt in my mind that that would never 
pass after I had visited with Long and his staff I knew it 
would not go 

Long was just too powerful? 

He was You know Long is a miserable despot in my 
opinion. He has accepted what has come to pass m public 
assistance as long as it never cost his state any money At 
no point since the variable funding thing has been m 
existence has a state like Louisiana paid more than 
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Their share has never been more than 12 5 percent whereas 
the state of California and all states above the per capita 
income level is 50 percent. 

We are only at 50 percent because of Tom [Thomas] 

Kuchel If it had not been for his intervention we would 
have been on the 87 percent you see But we were able to 
convey this to Kuchel and he had the clout for the state. 

It is sort of ironic that Reagan was responsible for Kuchel 
being defeated 

What again was the nature of the abuse that Jim Hall 
visited upon Montgomery? 

Well it was vituperative criticism at a public meeting with 
the governors 
About what? 

Well you see knowing that John had been the director at 
welfare in California and who was speaking to the governors 
from that as a base through HEW 

HEW is H-E-W [U S Department of Health Education and 
Wei fare] 

For the governor to allow his health and welfare secretary 
and to encourage him by all kinds of gestures at that 
meeting as this man stood there and criticized John 
Montgomery in a very unfair way 
Yes well what did he say about him 7 

I was not there All I know is that John told me that he 
was terribly distressed and that Jim was laying him out and 
the governor was all great big smiles and cheering m 
effect It was a repudiation by the governor that was 
really unreasonable 

See you have to know that John was a very serious young 
man and has no sense of humor whatsoever He is extremely 
serious You know the funniest situation that ever 
occurred with him was when they were having a hearing about 
his qualifications the Senate Rules Committee. He was 
sitting alongside this overly large social worker who was 
arguing for the Golden Gate Chapter against John. They were 
sitting there together side by side cheek to cheek as it 
were The chairman who was Jack [John F ] McCarthy said 
"Well you know that John Montgomery is sitting right 
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alongside of yon. He is a wonderful young man why don 1 1 
you just turn around and shake hands and be friendly with 
him?" They both sat there ramrod straight Anybody with a 
sense of humor would have turned and grabbed this guy's 
hand but not John. It was so funny It was funny It was 
really quite revealing to me 

John would say in his speeches if they had a joke in 
it he would have to have it written out and practice it 
he would say to me "I don't have your sense of humor I 
can't really throw these things in." But he is a very 
sensitive guy and very serious 

Well you left the department before Montgomery did then 
No I did not You see he was replaced by Bob Martin 
Excuse me I have that he went to the Nixon administration 
m 1970 so that there must have been a gap 
John went in December of 1969 to my recollection. He left 
m December I think of 1969 I am not sure of the date 

There was a gap because after he left and for a period of 
time Paul Zimmer was acting director Then Martin came 
more out of the blue than John Montgomery m a sense He 
was working for the Alcoholic Beverage Control m some 
capacity I do not know what. He had been with the LA 
County Counsel 

Can you give just a quick statement about the 
qualifications background or process of appointment of 
Paul Zimmer and James Hall 7 

Well actually James Hall had been I think been 
initially m resources in the Resources Agency I didn't 
know anything about him. He wasn't m the Health and 
Welfare Agency when I worked for the department He went 
there after I went to work for the senate I never really 
met the man 

Was he understood to be a very interim candidate 7 
No I do not know He was pretty doggone efficient. He 
was apparently the nearest I can gather from people who 
met him and confronted him on issues in the regional office 
of HEW that he was more aggressive. I think he and Bob 
[Robert B ] Carleson were pretty close I think he was 
married while he was m the Health and Welfare job and 
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Carleson was his stand-up man. This kind of rings a bell 
I will not argue with you but I think that is so It has 
been a while you know at least ten years 
This is Jim Hall we are talking about 
Right Zimmer came just before 

Zimmer came over from the Office for Health Care Services 
He had been the deputy to Carel [E H ] Mulder When Carel 
Mulder retired they appointed Earl Brian as director of 
Health Care Services Paul became surplus Paul Zimmer 
was from San Diego He had been manager of that Del Mar 
race track 

He went back to San Diego I do not know what—he was 
a very personable young man 

Race trackl From there he went to Health Care Services 
That's a j imp 

Well I think that’s a gambler’s choice I [Laughter] You 
know those became largely ministerial kinds of jobs 
anyway What does a chief deputy do? You have to 
understand that basically Health Care Services is a bill- 
processing department That is basically what their 
function is They pay bills They only have an 
intermediate role in that. Now they are around with audits 
and investigations 

They do not have very much to say about it. There is 
no programmatic thing of consequence I think that Beverly 
Meyer might disagree with me but I think she’s wrong 

Appointment of Robert Martin as Director of the Department 
of Social Welfare 


Did you know Robert Martin? 

No I met him right out of the blue He came to the 
department He did have a staff meeting and reported and 
told us about teaching Indians to build canoes so they 
could paddle their own 

Oh that was his metaphor not his job experience? 

His job experience was he was an attorney a raconteur 
He liked his Irish background 
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Do you have any idea about his appointment? Did you hear 
anything? 

Well he was a pretty confused and disorganized man. It 
just looked like this all the time [Gestures to stacks of 
papers] Kind of a mess He could never find anything 
But I had made my little speech and told him that I was 
available to be replaced—that I had no wish to impose on 
him. He didn't say anything other than to call me that day 
and say "I have a date with the Supervisors Association for 
lunch and I want you to go with me." At which time he 
announced that he was going to replace me at lunch He 
told me that He announced it to them 

That was my first knowledge I do not know why he did 
not tell me before. It didn't matter I was by then 
perfectly willing to leave 

You had seen How much of it had you seen? 

Well that was the first thing I went back to a civil 
service classification very promptly but still remained m 
this kind of advisory position to him because he needed 
help badly He was completely at sea 
Whom did he put in the position you had occupied? 

A fellow named Jeffrey Davis who came over from the 
governor's office You had some names here I will show 
you who he works for He works for this guy here Rus 
Walton 

Rus Walton Jeffrey Davis now I do not find him on here 
Well he was there with Rus Walton. I first met Jeff when 
he was employed by [A ] Alan Post 

How did he happen to be chosen 9 Who had recommended him? 
Well you see I think Walton and he had gotten acquainted 
with Martin who is a garrulous guy an entertaining guy in 
a sense You know this pitch as I was saying about 
building your own canoes He had that story how you could 
get out of the bad waters with the canoe if you know how to 
build one. You had to teach people to do that. Of course 
the ultimate goal was to get people off of welfare. Out of 
the river of welfare. I expect that is what that thing was 
I had previously been approached by Senator [Stephen] 
Teale and Hal [Harold] Winkler about my availability See 
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I had been an early confidant of Dr Stephen Teale when he 
was first elected to the senate When he was first elected 
he was appointed vice chairman of the Senate Welfare 
Committee that was chaired by [Jess R.] Dorsy Senator 
Dorsy Jess Dorsy from Bakersfield. Jess kind of leaned on 
me a lot So it kind of impressed Steve that I was kind of 
important I was not but I used to set the order of the 
bills for Jess and put those on that I wanted heard and I 
would leave off those that I did not want Then Jess would 
say looking at my long list with analyses and knowing there 
were more m the stack "Well that’s all we'll hear 
tonight " People who thought they were going to be there 
for a hearing were surprised when Jess never got to their 
bills In those night meetings committee members got tired 
anyway 

So it was a pretty nice situation for us We pretty 
well could manage to keep things from being heard. If you 
kept them from being heard long enough then the stack was 
great and they never did get heard 
Dorsy I want to get that that is interesting 
Yes well that is a whole other story Dorsy is a story 
all by himself 

How is it again that you were m the position of sort of 
setting the order of the bills? 

I was the department representative in those days They 
didn't have staff then. I used to give him a little 
thumbnail analysis of bills and I put them m order He 
would take that darn thing and use it as his agenda. I 
found that it was necessary because we were then involved— 
that was the Welfare and Institutions Committee or 
something Mental hygiene was involved m that 

A guy named Nichols was the attorney for mental 
hygiene You will not find it there m your notes He 
later became a referee in LA Juvenile Court or some darn 
thing Anyway if I ever let him get on ahead of me he so 
incensed the committee I could get annihilated by the time I 
got there. I'd go through this process with Jess of putting 
my agenda out ahead of Nichols [Laughter] 

Did you leave then when Martin was director? 


LEIBY 
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Yes then you see Martin came m close to the first of the 
year around there. I don't remember when. Then I was 
appointed by the Senate Rules Committee to start on April 
15 My appointment was sometime m March I had resigned 
some time in March. So I was then in a process of being 
moved into a civil service position. I was in transit. 

The papers were I ultimately did not get fully paid for 
that until August I think. Of course it was a lot of 
mechanics involved. All of my accumulated vacation that 
had to be paid off 

What success did Robert Martin have in getting his bills of 
his program in the legislature under this your replacement? 
This was where the confusion occurred. He would be asked 
one question and he would answer another He would never 
know enough to say he did not know anything 
This is your replacement? 

No Martin. Martin would get up before a committee and it 
was absolutely pitiful I got to where I would not go 
because I was so embarrassed. I still had some vestigial 
concerns for the integrity of the department It got to 
where Republicans were saying 'God! The governor has got 
to keep him from talkingI" 

He did not have the moxie to let anybody else talk for 
him The fellow that replaced me Phil [Philip J ] 

Maniquez was not the most knowledgeable guy on the 
subject However he was a very personable and nice guy 
well liked by the legislators extremely well liked He 
would have done very well Martin really did not have the 
good sense to stay out of the picture when he couldn't do 
it He also brought another gal m that was kind of 
hanging around the legislature. I cannot think of her name. 

Charles Hobbs Replaces Robert Martin 

Martin's biggest mistake was bringing Chuck [Charles D ] 

Hobbs onto the scene Because Hobbs really cut his throat. 

I think there is no question about that 


[End Tape 4 Side A] 
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What was Hobbs' background? 

He worked for some management firm 

Yes he was deputy director of the Department of Social 
Welfare from 1970 to 1972 One of the notes I made was 
that he was a "principal architect of social reform " 

No he was not 

[Chuckle] One writer considered him so OK he was not 
I will get to that with Carleson if you want 
How did Hobbs cut Martin's throat as you said? 

Martin was a personality that did not cotton to hard work 
and detail Hobbs was quite the opposite I think he 
accurately described himself and Martin when he first came 
aboard. Hobbs said "Well if you go into a game of golf 
Bob is a much better driver He hits a much longer ball 
than I but I am a better putter " That is the way he 
described himself He had been with a management firm that 
was located in the Los Angeles area 

He had been sent to Alabama or Mississippi somewhere 
Whether that was sort of isolation, I do not know It 
would sound like it 

He was sent from his management consultant firm? 

By his management consultant firm to a base in a Southern 
state either Alabama or Mississippi It doesn't sound 
reasonable that you would come back to take a political 
appointment from a firm that you had been with and had a 
career 

He was Robert Martin's choice? 

Yes he was 

He had no background m welfare? 

Not that I know of but they did not presume that he needed 
it I do not think necessarily that job did 
This now was the job of legislative liaison? 

No no deputy 

He was the chief deputy director He replaced Cal Locher 
Locher resigned 
In embarrassment? 
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No he resigned I think because he felt that he had to 
and it was wiser for him to do it He went back to the 
Department of General Services where he had a permanent 
base 

Is it fair to say that the chief deputy director is sort of 
the inside man and the director is the outside man? Or is 
that not correct? The inside man being the person who does 
the sort of thing that Silveira used to do 9 
I think that it was that way with Cal Locher who was really 
a born bureaucrat He really knew how to follow the web 
He established a kind of rapport along that line of webs 
I never really could ever fathom that I only had the 
patience to go around the squares If there is a way to 
get across I go across it 
So he was really kind of chief of staff 

Yes he was a very very able guy I have great respect 
for a person who can laboriously follow those things 
Go through the maze 

Yes Not an imaginative person at all not a creative 
person. Neither he nor John were This is where I could 
help them very much in the creative area. Well when they 
got stopped by a court decision I could always find them 
another way There is always a way around those things 
you know 

So Locher had left and Hobbs came m 
OK and how did he do m Martin? 

You know he kind of set him up The first thing that 
happened is Before I left I had told Hobbs that we 

were spending vast sums of money for attendant care. We 
could get vastly more service by going through the route of 
service approach where we could get three dollars for one 
instead of two for one 
Maybe you had better explain this 

You see the service financing was 75 percent federal and 
25 percent state I am putting county and state together 
When you get to the assistance financing it was fifty-fifty 
These are sharing formulae for services 

So if you spent two dollars [for assistance] you would 
have dollar of federal money and a dollar of state money 
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Under the service you spent four dollars You had one 
dollar still [coming from] the state and three dollars 
[coming from] federal you see 

What is the difference between service and assistance? 

Well we were making these payments as part of the grant 
if we hired the personnel to provide the service it would 
be service 

Assistance is financial aid to the needy services is 
something is some other kind of help Being intended to 
make people self-sufficient to the greatest degree or 
something like that 

I see so a home care homemaker would be service and a 
cash grant would be assistance 

Yes if we gave the recipient the assistance to hire the 
homemaker then it was assistance 

And you'd end up paying more the state would pay more? 

But if you took that away and you hired a homemaker to go 
around and visit these people that could be classified 
under service 

It would be In any event what Hobbs chose to do with 
this information and I worked it all out and showed him 
the facts of it was to propose to Martin that he pass a 
regulation abolishing the attendant care as unnecessary 
This is known as the homemaker chore or attendant care 
[program] 

No excuse me in his lexicon, attendant care would be 
considered 

It was cash and that is the way it was operating 
It was a special need 

Rather than paying the cash out rather than granting the 
people this care he elected and conned Martin or talked 
Martin into cancelling it as a need—which was possible 
under the rules under administrative authority This was 
all cleared with the governor and the governor was all 
with it What happened was everything blew because there 
were a lot of people m the iron lungs and so on which 
never should have been on the program m any event but 
they made a heck of a good emotional case 
Who had been receiving cash grants rather than care? 
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Yes and the other thing is there were a lot of students 
who had wives who were being paid for their care while they 
were in school The wife is going to school and the man 
is going to school and they are both—and she was getting 
paid to take care of him He was getting grants So it 
was a great scholarship program 
[Chuckle] I did not know about that 

Oh yes and they kept going. They had to keep going to 
graduate school because if they quit [Laughter] 

Yes they would lose the grant 

They made great case stories You see as you live by case 
stories you die by them So as the governor was nailing 
the welfare program on case stories of "fraud ” now case 
stories came up to kick him in the face 

The "welfare cheats" then were offset by the heart-rending 
stories? 

The thing that you have to understand is that when you've 
got aid to the disabled and the mentally retarded or 
development ally disabled as they call them now you get 
into a middle class group that has political clout They 
are the well-dressed women who can walk into the governor's 
office and get an audience They could raise hell They 
did 

Yell "Right onl" 

Yes there is no "Right on 1 " yelling you see These are 
his constituents that are 
His kind of people? 

Yes 

Interesting. I keep reading throughout his administration 
how benefits were increased education was increased. 
Programs were begun 
Well 

They were in fact 

for the mentally retarded 

Well and they were for the aged. Initially he did not 
turn down what he could have cut back on the aged right 
away The first day he walked in the office he could have 
cut 

So Hobbs how did this set up Martin? 
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the governor had to really force him through the secretary 
to repeal his action—rescind his action—that put Martin on 
the list Martin was not that able to discuss things 
cogently 


III THE ARCHITECTS OF REAGAN'S WELFARE REFORM 
Welfare Reform Task Force 

GLEASON In the meantime along with this and I am never sure that 
they were not really putting Martin m as an interim 
anyway the governor had appointed a welfare committee It 
was Jerry [W ] Fielder who was director of [the Department 
of] Agriculture Robert Carle son who was the chief deputy 
of the Department of Public Works John Mayfield who was 
the I think deputy in Forestry Your husband would know 
who he was or about him He was a former supervisor from 
Mendocino County 

SHEARER I can* t think who that would be 

GLEASON What? Oh it was John Mayfield His name was Mayfield 

and those three were on this committee and they contracted 
with the Business Assistance Administration and that was 
chaired by Green. That was the manager was Green 
something [M E. Youngreen] I gave you that note* that 
had those counties listed on it that they studied in. 

That is on that note I cannot remember precisely the names 


*W el fare Study Committee members listed by Mr Gleason were 
Ned Hutchinson appointments secretary to the governor John 
Mayfield Jr deputy director of Department of Conservation 
Robert Carleson chief deputy director of the Department of 
Public Works Jerry Fielder director of the Department of 
Agriculture and M E. Youngreen Business Assistance 
Company Counties in the study included San Francisco 
Siskiyou Merced Humboldt Tulare Riverside Alameda Los 
Angeles and Sacramento counties 
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I only met him once this man the executive of the Business 
Assistance Administration. I cannot affirm what I believe 
about that I believe that firm was responsible for 
preparation of the first "blue book" the so-called welfare 
reform proposal [Meeting the Challenge A Responsible 
Program for Welfare Reform March 3 1971] They never 

rendered any report for public review They never were 
identified with that blue book on welfare reform 
This is the Business Assistance Administration [Company]? 

Yes Later he was involved with another name firm that 
was involved in the next blue book and then a third blue 
book He came out with three blue books you know the 
governor did One of them is being extensively used now on 
the national scene As you look at the proposals initial 
proposals in the governor's welfare reform booklet you 
will see that a number of things that are being seriously 
discussed now like deduction of school lunches from the 
welfare grant deductions of food stamps it was all in 
that initial proposal of the governor It was to reduce 
cost It also [addressed] the 235 Home Loan program [and 
proposal] to deduct as income the reduction in interest 
that was charged 235 home persons [This was a federal 
home loan program for low-income persons It made 
available home loans at reduced interest rates ]* That was 
to be deducted [from welfare benefits] It was the biggest 
piece that was in the governor's proposal It was a very 
substantial piece I do not know how they can j ustify it 
even on any basis you know Because people do not have 
to take food stamps They do not have to take or accept 
lunches 

If they are not going to get anything for it why 
would they use it 7 So you really eliminate the expenditure 
food stamps or for school lunches but you do not reduce 
the welfare payments That is a carryover m the present 
national program Carleson sits in the executive office 
building back there 


*Mr Gleason added the foregoing bracketed material during 
his review of the draft transcript 
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With these three elements 

Yes well there are other elements He sits there with at 
least three other guys from Carleson's time Dave Swoap 
as undersecretary of the U S Department of Health 
Who are the others? 

Jack Svahn is the Social Security administrator Carl 
Williams who is Carleson’s drinking partner 
What is his formal title? 

Probably some kind of administrative aide I do not know 
but he has always been kind of his shadow He has never 
really been out in public When he is out m public he is 
out with Carleson 

Did Martin finally resign after that flap with the 
governor when the order was rescinded? 

No he did not resign then, but he was replaced. I don't 
know that it was ever announced that he resigned but he 
was replaced. I don't know how that worked I know that 
he had an office over in the public works building 
Martin did? 

Yes He was en route back to LA County I called and took 
him to lunch one day just before he left We kind of had a 
pleasant separation of his time m Sacramento at which 
point he confessed he thought that I was the one that did 
him in. He felt that that was the biggest mistake he made 
letting me go I said "Well you did not let me go I 
left " Well he thought if he had not replaced me I would 
have stayed I said "No way I wouldn't have stayed." 

And I wouldn't have it was not tenable for me either 

You know there is a time when you have to let go of 
the brass ring you are reaching for let go of trying to 
reach it I had come to that point 

Robert Carleson 1 s Appointment as Director of the DSW 

These appointments were by almost any standards not very 
good executive appointments Or am I wrong? 

Well let us go to Carleson. He was city manager m two 
little cities m LA County The last one I cannot come up 
with the name but I know it was one that did not have any 
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tax at all It lived on Of course it was very bad 

off when it came to the revenue-sharing funds because they 
are based on tax levies They were on state collected 
revenues or just collected revenues sales tax that kind 
of thing The community did not levy tax [Looks through 
papers] I don*t have it but it was two little cities 
There is one and then the other He had been the city 
manager They were small He was appointed from there to 
be the chief deputy of the Department of Public Works 
The only thing that came up to me about his 
appointment was when it came to Senate Rules Committee and 
there were two votes against him and two for him it stood 
there Then Joe [Joseph M ] Kennick voted for him Then 
he told me after the meeting, "I had to vote for him 
although I did not want to I had to vote for him because 
when I was a probation officer in LA, in Long Beach his 
father was instrumental in getting me a substantial raise 
in pay So I could not really turn the young man down 
after his father had done me this great favor in the 
Depression 

He had originally voted against Carleson and then changed 
his vote? 

No he did not He did not vote 

Oh, there were two and two and he cast the deciding vote on 
it 

How do you spell is it K-e-n-n-e-y? 

K-e-n-n-i-c-k He just passed away recently Joe Kennick 
He was assemblyman and senator from Long Beach 
But it was Reagan who nominated him and it must have been 
Reagan s advisors who said "Gee this guy " 

Well you see this guy he was chairman of that welfare 
reform committee that I mentioned. I rather suspect all 
the time from the inception of that—it was very early in 
Martin*s appointment maybe right even before this—so it 
makes me wonder if Martin was not really just a stand-m 
for the interim 

Yes they were both m the Department of Public Works 
No I said he went back to an office m Public Works He 
had been working for Alcoholic Beverage Control I put 
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that on the tape for you. You know when you look at it m 
retrospect this looks like that was the agenda Because 
once the thing was published then he was named as director 
OK Verne In 1966 Reagan campaigns for governor one of 
his main issues is welfare and welfare reform You might 
have expected that he would have gathered around him 
knowledgeable people on this subject You might have 
thought he would have given great attention to the 
appointment in this department which was going to be a 
very important department He does not seem to have done 
this or is this a misapprehension on ny part? 

I think that when you come into [office] you have to fill 
jobs and you do these things I suspect at that point 
Carleson had no interest in welfare 
He was a manager 

He was anxious and had applied for a public works [job] I 
am sure that that is what happened Jerry Fielder was 
happy with being in the Department of Agriculture because 
he came out of that You see you go back to Earl Coke 
Earl Coke goes back a long way It goes back to the 
University of California the Bank of America. He was in 
and out of the Gianinni operation on campus the School of 
Agriculture 

He was in and out of the area of the Bank of America 
operation. He was chairman of Warren’s San Joaquin Valley 
Study Commission on the migrant labor problem m the 1950s 
What was his connection with Carleson? 

Well none other than that he was in the Agriculture 
Department and then the agency that they created which was 
General Services and Agriculture. I do not know if that 
ever made any sense but that is the way it was created 
Earl Coke went from Agriculture director to head General 
Services that agency head. He was the sticky wicket on 
sticking with what Reagan always pushed as his program in 
the campaign. Earl Coke was kind of an irascible rascal 
at that time. So it was his and the Farm Bureau 
Federation the Farm Group Grant who was the chairman 
Allan Grant? 
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Yes the Board of Agriculture is it? That put him on the 
University of California Board of Regents He was very 
instrumental along with Reagan m removing my good friend 
from the chancellorship 
dark Kerr 

Farmers* Public vs Private Views on Welfare 


The Agriculture Committee has always been anti-welfare 
very strongly Although the individual farmers are not 
really surly because they kind of take advantage of it 
They get health benefits by getting them on Medi-Cal 
Yes so we subsidize their labor force 
How do the farmers get them on Medi-Cal? 

There are a couple of reasons You see if they [farmers] 
get [laborers] on public assistance when they do not need 
them and they get on Medi-Cal—then when they were working 
part time they would be on an unemployed parent program 
They arrange to work them less than the limit so they would 
qualify for aid 

Even if they are working and their income is low then 
they can be categorically related 

When they were working less than thirty-five hours a week 

they were eligible So when the federal rules changed it 

to thirty hours the farmers could arrange to work them 

thirty hours and still keep them on those benefits 

I see So they would have an available labor force 

And a sort of subsidized labor force you see because they 

paid very very poorly To have them hung m these kind of 

things are really important to the farmer The farmer will 

do anything for a buck most of the time 

That is interesting But you would think then that the 

farmer—this is a very subtle point—would have then backed 

welfare 

No you see there is a public posture and a personal 
posture that are quite different The aggregate posture 
and the personal posture are quite different They do not 
re concile 
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And the aggregate posture is "People ought to take of 
themselves and people ought to work for a living We ought 
to cut down on this welfare which is paid for out of taxes 
and a great burden on the producer and consumer " The 
personal is "Well here we have these people working for 
us and gosh if they can get benefits if those benefits 
are available why that is not a bad deal " 

But as a political force they still exerted pressure to 
trim costs and so forth—but rationalized 9 

Yes they could have simply come out straight out to repeal 
the unemployed parent portion of the program and achieved a 
great deal of cost reduction They never chose to do that 
Gee I never thought of that 
They just talked about it 

It is the simplest move possible They never ever proposed 


Welfare Study Group at Posey 1 s 

SHEARER How does this connect then with Carle son? Carle son being 
the focused expression of these views? 

GLEASON Well you see Carleson was sitting there. I do not know to 
what extent Posey*s Restaurant [in Sacramento] had anything 
to do with accumulating these kindred souls but I know that 
Carleson had a regular table there for the afternoon hours 


[End Tape 4 Side B] 
[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 
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Posey*s Cottage it is called I guess or Restaurant It is 
at the corner of 11th and 0 The Department of Public Works 
is essentially on the corner of 11th and 0 m that block 
Carleson had a table there? 

Well he always occupied a table in the cocktail lounge he 
and Carl Williams and others of his associates I did not 
know him before he was appointed director so I would not 
know that he was m there before I have always gone there 
to eat and I have always been very close to Sue Posey I 
never went there m the evenings when I was a legislature 
representative 
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I never ever went to any of the bistros I stayed away from 
those watering holes where legislators went I really do 
not avoid them now I like the services and enjoy the food 
and drink. But I never believed that as a representative I 
should be involved outside of the Capitol I never was 
Bob Rosenberg always said I believed m doing it the hard 
way 

I guess I was born too soon to adapt But this was 
not where I did business 

I had pointed out what seemed to me to be an inconsistency 
between the importance of welfare in Reagan's campaign pro¬ 
mises and in his practical performance Also what seemed 
to be his casual way m which he appointed people who seemed 
to have no very great knowledge or acquaintance with welfare 

You said let us take Carleson for an example Then we 
got off onto Earl Coke Let us back up a little. What was 
it about Carleson's appointment that you thought was 
significant m shedding light upon how Reagan picked people? 
Well I think that he was a culmination of this youthful 
aggregation that supported Governor Reagan and provided this 
kind of staff resource on problems and issues I first heard 
about this study group and talked with Earl Brian about it. 

I said "I should like to have some part in discussion 
of this subject " Earl said to me—of course he and I were 
very friendly and he was very much aware of my knowledge of 
the business—he said "Well Verne I will get right on it. 

I will get them to you." But they never did I know that 
involved m that [group] were people who did not want me 
involved 

I did not realize this was a formal stu<fy group Is this 
what you started to talk about meeting at Posey's? 

Yes they became a formal study group 
I see Who was m it? 

Carleson Fielder and John Mayfield 

Oh and they are the ones who went to a firm the Business 
Assistance Company They produced the three blue books 
They produced the first of them 
The first blue book 
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I know that there were some other contracts let- But who 
was the contractor I do not know I suspect that Green, 
Green something [M E. Youngreen] I do not have his name 
here. I gave it to you on a piece of yellow chemical 
typewriter chemical paper one of the times you were here 
No you will not find it on there. You will not find his 
name listed 

I know that he had changed the firm's name and its 
location. It started out located m Palo Alto. This is 
where Earl Brian came in the picture from the Stanford 
Medical School the Palo Alto area. There was a 
conservative group of young men involved m that area 
It was not the Stanford Research Institute? 

No it was not. This was a political entente. This was a 
private political entente that was active in that area 
When did they start doing this? About what year? This was 
prior to the Welfare Reform 9 

Prior to Reagan's election, this young group of political 
activists on the Republican side were developed there m the 
Stanford area 

I see But Carleson Fielder and Mayfield began their 
planning when? 

They were all in state-appointed positions except that 
Fielder was the director of agriculture. The other two were 
deputy directors—one of forestry and one of—well I 
am not sure I may be wrong I do not think it was 
forestry I think it was the Department—the what did they 
call it? 

Division no 

No there was another name 
Department of Conservation? 

Conservation! I think he was conservation. The Business 
Assistance Administration used as interviewers m 
interviewing county personnel in those selected counties—I 
cannot name the counties except I know one was Merced one 
was San Francisco Los Angeles Riverside—and some others— 
but they used the fire suppression people who were not 
fully occupied in the wintertime for this interviewing 
personnel 
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Interviewing my God 

Well their explanation for that was this By using them 
they were using people that did not know anything about it 
They would therefore record everything that they were told 
without filter 
Without editing yes 

That was the logic. Of course it meant that they were not 
able to interview in any kind of significant way other than 
to ask the questions that were handed to them 
Ask questions and record answers 
And this study group began meeting when? 

My recollection is that it was around April or May of 1970 
If Carleson you know here he was in the Department of 
Public Works and he had been a city manager what put the 
burr under his saddle to start thinking about welfare? 

Well you see all of these young men did not need any burr 
under their saddles on any subject They could talk on 
anything They are very intelligent people Do not 
underestimate that. Do no underestimate their ability and 
desire to work 

The Blue Books Welfare Reform Projections and Percentages 
Inconsistencies and Unforeseen Costs 


Now the documents those blue documents the three of them 
at least they were very skillfully produced They were 
simple. They were without fact They had some case studies 
that were persuasive They had some charts that were a 
little bit dishonest but persuasive. I gave you one on—it 
is the one for national reform I think. They showed some 
distorted pictures 
Why were they doing this? 

Well they were trying to promote a program which they—and 
you must remember now as I told you before the matter of 
welfare reform is not new It has gone on indefinitely 

Since 1950 the one by Reagan was at least the fifth 
welfare reform that I know of Every one of them costs more 
money—including Reagan*s—substantially more money When 
you talk about reductions the governor always talks the 
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president always talks—not in terms of any money saved not 
in terms of any real savings—but he talks m terms of the 
reduction m persons which is produced by the reduction of 
an estimate of where the program is going m terms of where 
it went. 

Not in where it really might have gone but where the 
projection at that time suggested it might go—and which 
projection of an expansion was entirely erroneous and was 
proven erroneous before he ever introduced his program 

But it was a beautiful job of puffery It was no 
different than the one used by all previous welfare reform 
pufferies It was just a better and more beautifully 
illustrated program. The cost of the program is 
dramatically greater after the Reagan welfare reform 
Vastly greater no comparison. 

And of course that was justified by the governor on the 
basis that he was then serving the "truly needy"? 

Yes he said "He eliminated those and we gave it to the 
truly needy " Now of course he is saying that there are 
still some who are not truly needy when he talks from the 
national platform. While I was with the senate I kept 
getting calls from across the nation and getting 
representatives from all states coming out here and talking 
with me I was saying to them "Look if you adopt 
California s welfare program as it now stands on the books 
after Reagan's reform you will likely quadruple your case 
load and costs " 

They are out here from West Virginia to talk or from 
Maryland or from Massachusetts or any number of states I 
keep telling them that if they took our program—if they 
took his welfare reform package as it was finally adopted 
it would have been God awful for them 
Why did the costs go up? 

Because the bill decrees a cost increase 
Because of the cost-of-living increase? 

Because of the scale the payment scale This is where Bob 
Rosenberg and I did him in 
Let's hear it 
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The family size had been decreasing steadily from 1964 long 
before the governor became governor That decrease was 
steadily leading steadily downward—but he put into his 
package a schedule that suggested what was called the Fair 
Share Act which meant reshuffling things so that they only 
took care of the truly needy By the reductions there he 
could give the truly needy more. So to illustrate this he 
put into the booklet a schedule of family allowances [page 
32 of Meeting the Challenge A Responsible Program for 
Welfare Reform March 3 1971 Appendix D] 

Whose schedule was it? 

It was one they contrived but never introduced into the 
legislation—never intended to use—but the fact is that it 
was out there before everybody Knowing that the family 
size was moving towards one child—down from the big 
families on down—what we did was construct a table based on 
their figures on case load and their family distribution 
and pushed the money down and put a ceiling m of six 
hundred dollars 
Per family 

Yes that was the maximum regardless of the number of 
children. So you see as the maximum number of children was 
coming under that anyway—so we pushed more money to the 
one-child family and more to the two So as that tilted 
back the increase m payments was not a washout but on 
their table of the size of the family it was 

So we took a wash on what they presented knowing that 
m a few months the small families with an increased 
payment would increase in numbers So when you get one- or 
two- or three-child families they were going to get more 
money than the four- five- six-child families because they 
were getting less and less of those larger families and more 
and more of the small families 

So the money initially appeared to be a washout it 
soon proved it was not 

You mean instead of having two families with eight children 
each you would have fourteen families with two children 
all of whom were growing proportionately 
Yes it was tilting this way you see 
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In other words you read demographics better than they did 
I know how to play that game of arithmetic. I did it for 
years with the Department of Finance. I got money out of 
them by just playing arithmetic games with them 

Reagan 1 s Appointments and the Business Manager Model 

Verne these fellows Carleson and Hobbs and people like 
that they prided themselves I believe on what they 
regarded as their management training and management skills 
Now I may be wrong about these individuals but there were 
a number of pople who thought that they understood basic 
principles of management and organization. What do you 
think about that skill and knowledge? 

Well you see you remember that the first one to say that 
we have got to use business practices and businessmen and 
so on politically was Dwight Eisenhower You know people 
of private sector don't understand the public sector a damn 
bit. They are very naive and they are easily co-opted. 

When Reagan came to office he appealed to big business and 
they offered him top executives to sit and do all kinds of 
things Of course as they were interviewing people they 
were talking to people like me kind of deferentially 
because they didn't know where the hell they were 

This was a symbolic thing on Governor Reagan's part to 
bring private business practices a money-making practice 
into the public domain. They quietly went away you know 
m time. It was really this cadre of young Turk bureaucrats 
that came in to really build his image back up It was not 
the real industry people. 

Did the young Turk bureaucrats really have any understanding 
and insight? 

Oh indeed. Again I say I have said this repeatedly to 
you they are even now as they are supporting him very 
intelligent very industrious very capable people 
And hardworking 

And they worked like the devil They are devoted and 
indefatigable in their loyalty Nothing will change them 
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from the righteousness with which they express their support 
for the president as they did for the governor 
But they claim that there is something generic about the way 
you analyze problems if you are a professional manager and 
you can transfer this from public works to social welfare 
Whereas under the older system it was thought that you had 
to have a very strong acquaintance with programs and 
practices and out of this you develop 

I think that as you look at the state civil service now it 
is much more generalist oriented. I think that they are 
suffering very much from misunderstanding of public 
services My assessment is that much of the problem lies m 
that area that you think that a generalist can really attack 
all problems 

I think that you must have an amalgam of programmatic 
knowledge and experience You know the notion that 'I am 
an administrator and not a social worker or not an 
administrator but a social worker—or I am an auditor not 
a something else"—really is kind of a cop-out in a sense 
It sounds good to the public but it does not necessarily 
mean [much] You know one of the best administrators that 
ever came onto the national scene was Harry Hopkins a 
dedicated social worker 

He understood the political ramifications and their 
long-term consequences probably farther into the furure 
than almost anybody A very very sweet person. I think it 
is the person not where they are That is why I said about 
John Montgomery He had no deep understanding of program 
He had no educational training in either the field or m 
management 

Yes but he was not a manager 
Well I think John understood 
He was a politician 

Yes but he followed management practices very beautifully 
Well he would consult me. He would say to me "Look 
Verne we need to improve our second level our midmanage¬ 
ment level Who can you tell me in the department are 
possible to move up from midmanagement to higher management 9 " 

I would just tell him "There is not a soul that we 
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have. All of the people we have in these levels have never 
been allowed to grow They are kind of really stultified. 
But we do have out here m this other area that came from 
mental hygiene all of our people " That is where we drew 
people for development. So he understood this very well 
He initiated that conversation with me I did not with him 

No no John was a hard worker a student. He would 
work sixteen or eighteen hours a day I remember one 
experience that Cal Locher and I had with him m San Diego 
We went to a meeting of the guy who is now a congressman 
from there [CLair W ] Burgener He was chairman of the 
Senate Welfare Committee Health and Welfare Committee I 
guess it was in the senate. 

He invited us to come down and sit with his board and 
discuss problems and issues in an unstructured setting away 
from the press and so on which we did. Then the city and 
county entertained us royally one evening After that 
affair where we had been quite well entertained and we were 
quite tired—it was eleven o'clock when we got back to the 
hotel—he called Cal and me and he said "Why don't you come 
over to my room I have a lot of things to go over with 
you." So he kept us there until four in the morning Then 
he said "I will see you at breakfast at seven." 

How long did that level of performance last? 

Well he was that way very much of his time as director He 
really drove himself horribly 

Do you think Carleson tumbled to what the welfare reform 
package contained? 

When I talked to him m the hall of his building one day I 
said "Well I do not think your program cut the cost that 
way " "Oh yes it did " I said "This certainly is not a 
cost reduction this feature." He said "Well that is not 
part of my program ” He just dismissed it as nothing that 
counted you see. Although it was a major piece of the 
bill he dismissed it because it wasn't his He did not 
accept that he just rejected that Because you realize 
they never really approached the cost problem in any of the 
stuff that has followed It is all m terms of the number 
of persons—the number of persons 
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I have put into a computer detail on the reduction in the 
family size and its effect 

Excuse me can you say what you are reading frcm 7 
I am reading from an unpublished report that I prepared but 
never distributed when I was in the Senate Office of 
Research [California Statewide Trends Tables and Graphs 
Relating to Analysis of Families with Children Showing Size 
of Family over a Period of Years by All Counties] 1 

I took the average number of children in the family in 
April of 1964 and compared it to the number of children m 
September 1973 I applied the average child per family to 
the family count in September That produced the estimated 
number of children that would have prevailed m September 
1973 had that average of 1964 prevailed and remained. 

That produced a reduction m children just by itself 
with nothing else of 273 400 children. Just by the 
reduction m the number of children per family applied to 
the family count 

You mean those who were born that year? How would you get 
it from one year 7 

You see this is guesswork in order to project the low 
income 

What I said is if the family size the number of children 
per family had not reduced naturally between April 1964 and 
September 1973—had the family size remained the same—then 
if you multiplied that family size by the families that were 
m fact on aid in September of 1973 you got a count of the 
number of children that would have been on aid had the 
family size remained the same 

And it was noticably lower even under those circumstances 
So when you subtract the actual number of children from that 
estimated number that would have prevailed had the family 
size remained the same the number of children that were 
reduced by the family size reduction was 273 000 children 


1 Deposited with the State Archives 
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Which means that there were fewer families 9 
Fewer children 

But it means that the fall would have come anyhow you see 

Yes the fall was happening 

It was not the result of the reform 

Well the thing that he is using as a reduction is the 
reduction of family size. That accounts for a substantial 
number of children. Now in addition the thing that nobody 
accounts for—and people like Bob Rosenberg do not want me 
to ever mention this The fact is that as the number 

of children per family went from four to three to two to 
one to zero now when it goes to zero eligibility does not 
exist Now as the number of zero size zero child families 
grows and that has grown tremendously that reduces the 
number of families who could be eligible 
The pool or target group is reduced The target group is 
reduced just as the size 
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The number of families at risk or the proportion of 
families at risk both the proportion and the absolute 
number 

As that number is reduced by the fact that they do not have 
children then you look at the fact that the number of 
families on aid has grown you have to conclude that it is 
really likely that we have a larger percentage of families 
on aid than we had before the so-called reform 
It is possible anyway 

It is an inescapable deduction, now Empirically whether 
that is the case is something else again 

I am waiting you see for the 1980 census data to come out 
Then I will be able to demonstrate it conclusively I have 
all of the live birth data that testifies to this 
conclusion 

To what do you attribute the shrinking number of children? 
Birth control? Abortion? 
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I attribute it to the major factor I believe. It was 
reduced in the Depression there was historically a 
reduction all across the world whenever there was a 
circumstance when it was difficult to support children. In 
any culture Catholic cultures as well they did not really 
have children when it was difficult to support them They 
found ways whatever their means were 

The circumstances that we had were where larger 
families became unpopular really unpopular and 
inconsistent with the young people's notion of what is 
appropriate. Whether it was the birth control various 
birth control means that are available to them abortions 
so on all of these had a part I am sure but I think that 
the basic thing was the determination not to have children. 

I do not know enough about how people function but I 
know that if you look at the historical facts over the ages 
this is a fact. We had many many women work m the 
department Came the real prospect of war and they 
suddenly decided they would have a child 
Yes 

Babysitters were created and the popularity of children. 
Having children became quite popular—quite essential you 
knew 

"See you next year " they used to say in the maternity 
wards 

By and large as you talk with women* certainly pregnancy is 
not a thing that enhances career development I think this 
is something that women generally have more to say about 
Verne we are going to have to go now I have to get this 
young lady home. 

OK fine do you have a question? Then we can close 
Do you have a final question? Do you have anything you 
would like to say to just kind of sum up your thoughts? I 
think there are many more questions to ask but just for 
today 

I think that the best thing I can do is hoping that we have 
enough time m the future to resolve all of this to your 
satisfaction. So what I have given or will give is clear 
I do not always come across that clearly to people. My 
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problem xs that I have so many tangential thoughts and 
things that have occurred in my experience that I just find 
it more useful just to talk this through for people and let 
them then challenge me back. 

Verne it is just astonishing. I have been m this business 
a long time that is this business of talking to people I 
do not believe I have ever known anybody who had anything 
like your grasp of the big picture. Now that is a fact 
Verne 

I mean honestly I did this m New Jersey I have done 
it m California I have done it in other places The 
accurate recollection of detail the profound sense of 
context and contingency is just to me as a historian is 
just overwhelming. It is hard to believe I've got a source 
like this 

I know you are a real national treasure 
You have to understand that whatever I have learned or 
absorbed is a collection of a lot of other people's minds 
and thoughts They are certainly not my creation. I work 
with so many people and we talk so much and so often. I 
never have regretted my starting—I really have been 
grateful to have started with facts. 

Yes that was certainly a wonderful point of development 

Well you see I never have quit it 

Yes but I think you put them to wonderful use 

It was also a wonderful time to start because it was a time 

of beginning 

I never could have and nobody could ever have the 
opportunity I had. You have to understand that anybody 
going into the business now could not be and would not be 
allowed to be exposed to every kind of program and process 
that I was you see 

There was not a program in California that I did not 
work on did not study did not develop historical material 
on So it was really a very great fortune 
It was a time of beginnings 

Then I had a great opportunity and great good fortune to go 
into the service to have my time to think and to 
concentrate on study of this and then to come back fresh 
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from the outside and reconstruct the picture. So it gave 
me an objectivity that I would never have been allowed to 
do 

Well and behind that Verne if I may say something it may 
sound a little flattering behind that is the very apparent 
commitment that you had and I know many people around you 
had m that office I knew some of those people and by 
God they were committed to good welfare administration 
Oh, we were not only committed but we really loved our 
work. We had fun. We had vast fun. 

Session 1] 
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[Session 2 22 July 1981] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 


SHEARER This is July 22 1981 and we are at the home of Verne 

Gleason. This is interview number two concerning the 
issues and administration of social welfare during the 
Reagan years 

LEIBY Verne we are going to have to do some reiteration of the 

material we want to go through. It will be edited out when 
the tapes are finally transcribed and prepared 

Today we would like to take up a few subjects with you 
in somewhat more detail and explicitness The first of 
these is the famous welfare reform which you commented on 
last time 

The second is the organization of the State Department 
of Health. The grand reorganization—administrative 
reorganization—under Reagan. 

The third is the influence of Reagan's role as governor 
on state and federal relations m California. 

The fourth is on state and local relations My thought 
here is that Reagan came in with certain ideas about the 
proper role of the federal government and the proper role of 
the local government vis-a-vis state and that to some 
extent his administration reflected these 

Finally I would like to look ahead Oh there is 
another point I would like you to say something about the 
work of the legislature in using research when you were 
particularly there m that capacity 

Finally I would like to have you look ahead a little 
bit to what you think the implications of Reagan's years as 
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governor were for his policies as president as they now seem 
to be emerging Quite a long list of stuff but those are 
the sorts of topics we are interested in. 

Could I just mention one other thing that you and I 
discussed on the way [to Sacramento] which was the impact 
of the Department of Financing shift of budget 
responsibilities to the individual operating departments 

One other thing if you could make a comment before you 
look to the future as Jim has pointed out comment on the 
administrative style of the super agency heads 
Oh yes that is true I am sorry I didn't go into this 
Spencer Williams and his successors I want to pick up a 
couple of questions from our last interview that deal with 
the study group that met at Posey's if we can fit that m 
as we go on 


IV REAGAN'S GOAL OF COST REDUCTION IN WELFARE REFORM 

LEIBY Now with regard to the Reagan welfare reforms my first 

question is can you sort of divide that story into large 
phases? I mean Reagan came into office having complained 
about welfare. In time his administration developed some 
proposals They were put before the legislature defeated 
revised and so forth The first thing is just to lay out 
the different phases m this history Is there any way you 
can do that 9 

GLEASON Can we start with the point at which we in the department 

first met the Reagan administration? This was at the point 
that they were in the interim between election and the 
inauguration of the governor 

We were instructed to assist them by the then governor 
Pat Brown to give them all assistance m any way that we 
could that would assist them to have a smooth transition. 

The person that we dealt with on the transition team is now 
in Washington as one of the very important personal 
associates of President Reagan. His name escapes me for the 
moment but his name is mentioned every day almost along 
with the man who used to be deputy DA [m Alameda County] 
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Oh Edwin Meese [III] 

Edwin Meese and the other man is 
James Baker? 

No he is listed very often as Mrs Reagan's favorite [Mike 
Deaver] 

OK we will come to this again. 

He is the one we worked with initially and he asked for 
suggestions from us on what things could be done to reduce cost 

It is important to understand that reform was really 
not in anybody's mind. It was cost reduction. No attempt 
was made to really examine fundamental policies and move to 
really reshape all of the programs that impinged on people's 
ability to take care of themselves or to protect 
themselves or for the public to be protected from them 

So you have to put into the picture the whole gamut of 
socially provided services from health services [to] include 
service to mental health. You recall that where they first 
came to their big hassle with the legislature was m mental 
health 

This had its influence on other things with them for 
the reason that it preoccupied their minds 
Now wait a minute what do you mean by "this" 7 
Mental health—the reduction of staffing the attempt to 
move people away from service either m the hospital or 
outside of the hospital They had had what they had thought 
was a pretty strong commitment from the director of mental 
hygiene I can't come up with his name now but he was a 
kind of a carryover from 
That was James Lowry? 

Yes They thought they had a commitment from him They 
found that he wasn't going to support that [reduction in 
staffing] when the legislature was m session and he was 
under fire Whether he backed away from a commitment or 
didn't I don't know They were convinced m Spencer 
Williams' office that he had 
Had committed himself 

Had committed himself to the administration's position on 
mental health staffing. And then they felt he had not 
[acted on it] 
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Public Relations Strategies 

With regard to welfare you have said that the initial 
attitude was simply cut squeeze and trim nothing basic 
That remained the whole issue the whole time and it still 
is It still is They had learned a very valuable lesson 
m carrying forward the so-called welfare reform which they 
are using now That was to do a good public relations job 
about what you have accomplished regardless of how 
significant it was 

They also found that to attack social service and the 
professional social worker was very very helpful Once 
they learned that that became the centerpiece They 
systematically went about to denigrate professional social 
work and social workers They could play recipients against 
them They could play taxpayers against them All users 
could be played against them doctors the whole public 
could be played pretty much against them The deplorable 
fact is that their public relations is so damn bad 
themselves 

The [PR of the] professional social workers themselves I 
see 

It is just very dreadful It has always been pretty 
inadequate 

Now they [the administration] immediately turned toward 
mental health I think and m that they said they thought 
they had a commitment from Lowry to cut squeeze and trim 
You understand that they had there a direct budget item for 
staffing and that staffing is a big cost item That was 
the biggest single staffing budget I think in state service 
That was three to four thousand workers 

It may have even been more than that but it was a very 
substantial thing Closing state hospitals had become from 
a very long time back had become a very prominent [issue] 
There was a good technical reason to move to community care 
Well there was incidentally some dreadful misrepresentation 
by well-meaning people on that too because they 
continually promoted the notion that it cost ten thousand 
dollars for a mental hygiene bed 
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Nobody picked up on the fact that if you had empty beds it 
was no ten-thousand-dollar expenditure you know? That was 
never brought out but it was used by them It was used by 
the people that were promoting the Magna Carta for mental 
health 

That is people were put into mental hospitals and 
forgotten you know This is a very important emotional 
issue that was there. So they had it going that way but 
contra [the closures] and very forceful was the Union of 
Psychiatric Technicians. They were the big group in care 
personnel not professionals but the vocational psych 
techs who were really the ones who were losing jobs They 
had the emotion on their side on that issue 
Now in regard to welfare reform 

Now we came then before the governor took office officially 
with Mike Deaver—that is the name I was trying to come up 
with, Mike Deaver—with a program of cost reduction which 
included liens on real property It included increase in 
relatives' responsibility It included discontinuing a four- 
dollar grant increase for the aged and blind [an increase] 
that had been put m by John [L ] Burton as a budget item 
It included some of the other old standbys with reference to 
citizenship [eligibility of aliens to receive public 
assistance] that kind of thing 
How about earned income? 

We at that point didn't want to give them difficult items 
of understanding because the issues around things of that 
nature are easily submerged by confusion and doubt So we 
stayed away from those. We were very candid with them about 
it. We told them these were really items that had been 
around a long time They were up and never really moved 
forward but they were there. There was some appeal to 
those 

The other matter of liens and so on these had some 
appeal They weren't attacking anybody that was alive 
Contra the liens proposal was the emotional feeling of 
people that "I want to leave my children something and 
this is my last little thing " 
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For the record a lien is a pledge by a person who receives 
public assistance that they would pay back some of that public 
sssistance out of any real property they may own. This 
means they can own real property and receive public assistance 
while they are living but they have to if they die the 
state will have a lien or a claim Is that right Verne? 

Yes except that we were very careful to make it very clear 
to them that if they didn't protect the surviving spouse 
that they would have a bill impossible to pass 

Failure of Single-Issue Bills 

All of those we presented as single-issue bills 
You mean the department presented it to the governor's staff 7 
Yes we did and we carried forward to support it unsuccess¬ 
fully I must say that I knew all the time that as long as 
these went up as single issues they could not win. But at 
no time did I ever do anything but my best to get those 
passed. I gave the best arguments I could on all of them 
I did everything that they asked me to do 

Why did you think that they would not win 7 Why were you so 
certain? 

Well single issues This is why I am saying that Reagan 
learned You see because when he came to the Bur gene r 
bills m 1971 pieces of those were incorporated m modified 
form in the final bill [Welfare Reform Act] that was passed 
by Beilenson. But Clair Burgener was in fact the real 
author of the Reagan welfare reform. Although he never was 
the lead author it was Anthony Beilenson who was chairman 
of the Senate Social Welfare Committee or Health and 
Welfare Committee in the senate I think it was 

There you see these things were put together m a 
package The thing that made the package sell was some 
increased benefits The payments for needy families were 
substantially increased. The cost-of-living escalator was 
added. So that there was a trade-off there. That got him 
the votes 

So taken individually these proposals would meet great 
opposition in the legislature 
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Impact of Federal SSI Programs 

Well the fact is that you see you have to look at 
Reagan*s welfare reform m two really discrete pieces—that 
legislation that dealt with aged blind and disabled as 
distinguished from that which dealt with needy families 
The reason I say that is before he left office he 
signed into law the State Supplemental Program [SSP] to the 
SSI [Supplemental Security Income]! legislation which 
really eliminated any welfare reform considerations in those 
areas 

For the aged blind and disabled 

With the exception you see of relatives' responsibility 
which I will say more about later Therefore you really have 
to talk about his welfare reform m those two distinct pieces 
And the other piece being the 

The AFDC [Aid to Families with Dependent Children] or family 
program Now they didn't know about SSI in 1967 it had 
not been even thought about m Washington 
No that is not quite true They knew that the Family 
Assistance Plan [FAP] legislation was proceeding and did in 
fact you know pass the House It got to where it was too 
late to have a conference committee m the first time 

They vigorously opposed that legislation. Reagan went 
to Washington with a prepared statement opposing it They 
did not oppose however nor did Senator Russell Long 
oppose stripping away the AFDC piece and setting up the 
aged blind and disabled as a concomitant of the Social 
Security program you see That m effect was what the 
proponents that were pushing this from the HEW were afraid 
of that they couldn't keep the children m it 

If they split off [AFDC] they knew that alone it 
couldn't carry Now if they knew that anybody would know 
it. So the Reagan administration people's liaison with 
Senator Long's staff led to that separation 


1 Federal means-tested cash grant program administered by the 
Social Security Administration V G 
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Long has always supported benefits for the elderly as did 
his father you know He made a political career of that. 

So that has hung m there 

In addition of course the Southern states have a 
vested interest m having the federal government assume all 
of that cost which they are doing [The federal-state 
sharing formula provided that states with a per capita 
income less than the federal standard should bear a smaller 
proportion of the cost Most of the Southern states were 
paying 12 5 percent as opposed to California's 50 percent 
The SSI payment of $130 was in excess of state grant 
standards thus removing Southern states from the 
responsibility of paying anything Plus their elderly would 
get a grant increase ]* 

Under the SSI program 
Yes 

So while Reagan was thinking how can I cut welfare costs 
m California he knew that the federal government was 
approaching a takeover of the categories of aid for the aged 
and the disabled and the blind? 

He had to be advised from two people that I talked with on 
Long's staff that that would be Senator Long's ploy I 
can't think of the other names One of them was Stern that 
I know of but I can't think of the other fellow's name I 
have it somewhere m my notes but there were two staff 
members that were very outspoken that way 
They were very opposed to EAP 

But his [Reagan's] initial proposals were across the board 
to cut squeeze and trim in all public assistance 
categories 

Well you know he came in that way for all state service 
He did m his inaugural speech address himself to the 
cliche "Payrolls not aid rolls " you know and lionized 
Chad McLellan—I think I mentioned this before—who had been 
associated with the McCone Commission, following the Watts 


*Mr Gleason added the foregoing bracketed material during 
his review of the draft transcript 
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[California] riot He was given carte blanche for all of 
the jobs in the LA area for residents of Watts He did very 
well he got a lot of them jobs 

He took a lot of potential employment away from 
residents outside of Watts as far away as Riverside and San 
Berdoo [Bernadmo] and Orange So it was a synthetic 
achievement that couldn't be translated from that area to a 
statewide program and didn't ever succeed. 

So in the first year the department brought forth these 
particular acts of legislation, which were not successful 
The three years that I represented the Reagan administration 
before the legislature we carried forward a variety of 
proposals to reduce cost to transfer to put limits Like 
we had from the department [staff] Mr Montgomery had 
recommended a four—hundred-dollar ceiling on family grants 
This was accepted in principle except the four hundred 
dollars was changed to $275 which became an impossibility 
you know Now you couldn't get anybody to introduce that 
bill but they had not faith m me to get an author The 
administration said they wanted to do this themselves The 
last day for bill introduction they called me and said 
"Can you get these bills placed?" Now I had to get those 
placed by telephone calls with authors to agree to take them 
Who called you do you remember that? I mean who was the 
staffs 

It was somebody in Health and Welfare [Agency] in Spencer 
Williams office They had thought that they could get I 
think other more prominent people although they never—and 
I think they were using their legislative secretaries of the 
governor's office as the people on that—but it was clear 
that anybody with any moxie political moxie wasn't going 
to carry those kind of drastic proposals 

Ordinarily Verne as the legislative liaison you would have 
been the person to hunt around the legislature to find an 
author 

Actually I did on all of the legislation that we had from 
the department. You always have a lot of things that aren't 
that momentous But they wanted to do that one themselves 
they totally failed to get it done 
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Now "they" is the Health and the Welfare Agency? 

Health and Welfare and the governors office personnel too 
Now on several measures they got people to tentatively 
agree to take the bills Those senators and assemblymen who 
knew me called me. They would say "You know this is going 
to give me a great deal of trouble m my district " I would 
always reply "Did you tell the legislative secretary that?" 
They said "No " I said "Well I think you ought to go 
back and tell him They aren't going to force you to take a 
bill that is going to get you defeated 

A number of bills were returned on that advice I did 
not tell them not to carry them I said 'Just go back and 
talk to the legislative secretary about its significance to 
your election or reelection " 

Who were the legislative secretaries at that point? Was 
that John [S ] Tooker 9 

No Vern Sturgeon was the senate man. I can't think of the 
first man who was in the assembly I think it begins with B 
Lindsey? 

Yes that's it Jack Lindsey 


[End Tape 6 Side A] 
[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 
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Jack Lindsey was the other 

Yes those were the first two Then there were a number who 
followed 

Steffes George Steffes? 

George Steffes was the one who followed Lindsey 
William Evans? John [T ] Kehoe 9 John Tooker? They are the 
only ones I have I guess Steffes was assistant to Lindsey 
and then he moved up 

Then he replaced Lindsey This is assembly I don't 
remember having any contact with Evans or John Kehoe. I 
don't remember See by then I was working for the senate 
you know 

That's right The years that you were actually carrying the 
bills were 1967 to 
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From 1967 through 1969 three years 1967 1968 1969 John 

Montgomery left in 1969 I was in the process of moving out 
of that job when he left and m March I went to the senate 
OK so then they failed in their first effort they couldn't 
even get the bills introduced 

Well the interesting thing is you see when the governor was 
faced m the first month of his governorship he refused to 
withdraw the four dollars of the assistance grant payment 
for elderly which he had authority to do administratively 
He personally said "No that stays in the budget." It did. 
Now this was the point at which he demonstrated very clearly 
to me personally and m my presence his really basic 
concern for elderly people He does have this I don't 
think Meese does at all but—oh we mentioned him again 
Mike Deaver? 

Deaver does Deaver does 

So you were in a meeting and you said 'Now Governor they 
recently gave these people four dollars let's withdraw that" 

Reagan's Support for the Elderly Disabled or Blind 

What I had tried to tell them [the administration] 
repeatedly is that your best program of cost reduction is 
going to work m the area of stemming the tide of increases 
of liberalization. That indeed was their most successful 
program was to prevent passage of liberalization. 

Now there was m the AFDC law and part of the 
contention about enactment of that was the open-end 
appropriation. We [the department] advocated from the 
beginning Charles Schottland initially a modification by 
making the appropriation read as the average payment not 
the maximum (You understand what a ) 

Better explain 

All right. The open-end appropriation is very much 
misunderstood The California State Constitution permits 
appropriation of money and requires that it be m terms of 
a determinable sum That is it may be a specific grant in 
millions of dollars for example or in an appropriation 
amount per person or per unit 
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It was initially used with ADA [average daily attendance] m 
school appropriations It isn't anymore because the budget 
appropriation is so far above the constitutional ADA 
minimum This was used from the beginning in public welfare 
because they did not want the experience of many other 
states of waiting lists If you recall that across the 
nation m the Depression days the states were running out 
of money so they put people who were applying for aid on 
the so-called waiting list 

They had to wait until money was available So they 
built up vast immense waiting lists The California 
legislature did not want that to happen, so they 
appropriated money on the so-called open-end or per-unit 
appropriation 

So at the beginning of the year they would estimate the case 
load? 

For many many years it was never m the budget bill at all 
There was a memorandum appropriation in the printed—m the 
big thick printed budget but not the budget bill The 
money was appropriated continually by law so much per 
person per month 

That has some advantages and disadvantages 
Excuse me "so much" meaning so much average or so much 
ceiling? 

Say OK, let s say that the grant was fifty dollars a month 
the maximum before any deductions Then that amount fifty 
dollars was appropriated so that that was available if the 
person had no money So you really weren't in the 
memorandum appropriation, you weren't showing an estimated 
expenditure That's what one is an estimated expenditure 
(maybe forty-five dollars you see) What we proposed to 
offset that was to put m a ceiling on the average. So that 
is what went into the ATD [Aid to Totally Disabled] So 
when we were approaching that average we would have to go 
to the legislature and say 'Look we are approaching the 
average it should be right." 

In every instance Governor Reagan approved increasing 
the average 

And then that allowed you a latitude? 


SHEARER 
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In those areas when you came to matters of that kind you 
see he was supportive. The whole issue of welfare reform 
was contra families That was an easy one to take on 
because old people blind people or disabled people 
presumably couldn’t control their fate. They were free of 
blame and free of public criticism If you lived long 
you'd be aged or if you were ill— 

Nobody voluntarily became blind 

That's right So you got to the things where bad parents 
did bad things But you had to accept children because 
they were not responsible for the acts of their parents So 
you could take some of your spleen out on bad parents while 
at the same time taking care of the children you know So 
the issue became one of whipping the parents and belaboring 
parents—welfare mothers 

Now this is a little different picture of Ronald Reagan than 
the picture we often get The picture we often get of 
Reagan is a person who is unsympathetic to people on 
welfare What you are saying is that m certain practical 
issues two practical issues m particular you brought to 
the governor a proposal whereby he might keep down welfare 
costs 

One of these was withdrawing a grant that had actually 
been made to some classes That was the four-dollar monthly 
grant to the aged and the disabled and blind. The other 
was a whole question of a limit on the amount the government 
would spend on welfare. In these two cases he sard "No we 
will not take away that four dollars and yes if we do need 
more money to cover this average grant yes we will go 
along with that ' 

Am I understanding you right? 

Yes In addition of course he like all governors I ve 
known silently opposed increases but faced with reality 
signed bills that gave increases This in explicit 
example for years the legislature had tried to exempt $7 50 
of Social Security income m computing the state welfare 
grant 

My instructions from the governor’s office which I 
earned out were to keep that bill from the governor's 
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desk which we did for a considerable period of time The 
regular author was John Burton. Well he could lambast the 
governor’s office for opposing it and he always had a nice 
issue But the governor never really had a bill to act on 
you know 

Eventually that did get to him and he did sign it 
He then kind of had the last laugh on Burton because Burton 
lost the issue in two ways you see He could no longer 
lambast the governor for withholding and he had to admit 
that the governor signed the bill 

Your thought is that m these cases the governor’s 
sentiment toward people on welfare was changed? 

No I think that you have to realize that any governor any 
president is m the position of having to support his 
staff’s recommendations to use his staff to bring him 
information. It is clear that the staff is not always that 
candid and honest 

They have points of view and vested interests that they 
are answering to as well As president he isn’t really 
making decisions of what totally comes to him in terms of 
information or recommendations He has to rely on Mary 
Parker Follett put this very well m her paper "Illusion of 
Final Authority ” The final authority is controlled by the 
information that flows and whatever filtrates to the 
person 

So he is given certain options? 

So people say "For gosh sakes don't let that get to the 
governor Don't force him ’ You see? The thing that I did 
try to teach them and I did I think with some success 
identify your issues don't identify your bills per se 
You can oppose issues but don’t identify A.B 25 for 
example as a governor's bill because every one of those 
that you identify as yours that doesn't pass then the press 
is going to have a score a tally against you. So don’t 
tell them in advance. 

After you sign bills then, wheel If you say these 
were governor’s bills then you have a good score So they 
learned that one 
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"They " meaning the authors of the bills or the governors 
of f ice 9 

No the governor's office Yes they learned that 

What I would like to get at is the sentiment of the governor 

towards these people on welfare 

All right let me take one more example of where he came 
through to increase benefits Now Leo McCarthy came to me 
and said 'Look you know with a big increase m Social 
Security benefits that has materially reduced the general 
fund expenditures for the elderly I don't think that is 
right* I think that money ought to be given to those 
people They shouldn't have their grants cut " 

I said Veil Leo you can't do that But you can 
increase the grants equivalent to the reduction of funds " 
[Not all the elderly on state aid (OAS) were eligible for 
Social Security Let's say about 70 percent were The 
other 3 0 percent would receive no additional federal 
benefits so exempting the federal increase would be 
considered discriminatory I recommended to McCarthy that 
the reduction in general fund expenditures as a consequence 
of increased Social Security benefits be used to increase 
the total grant for all recipients that is all elderly 
that were eligible for OAS even if they were not on Social 
Security That spread the grant increase for 70 percent 
over 100 percent of the elderly recipients]* 

That bill in that form [McCarthy A.B 1204 m 1972] 
had none of the objections because it wasn't discriminatory 
it gave everybody that was eligible for OAS [Old Age 
Security] the benefit of any increased revenues of the 
general fund by the increased Social Security benefits 
Let me just say a little bit of explanation here. Many 
people who are on public assistance also receive social 
insurance under the federal OASDI [Old Age Survivors and 
Disability Insurance] program This program often has its 
benefits raised. When its benefits are raised the question 


*The foregoing bracketed material was added by Mr Gleason m 
his review of the draft transcript 
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arises m the state "Should this raise be passed along to 
the people which was certainly the intention of the 
Congress or should it simply be used to reduce the state 
public assistance grant 7 " In which case the state will pay 
out less m public assistance because the federal government 
here the OASDI is paying more. This was the question. 

The governor in this case said Let's pass along 
these benefits which Congress did intend for the people So 
we will continue to pay as much public assistance as we have 
been paying In addition, they will get additional benefits 
from the congressional increase 

You see the technical aspect of that was that the federal 
law required all income to be taken into account Also the 
federal law declared that the states were solely responsible 
for determining the level of need 

So it was a case of the state increasing the level of 
need for all people equal to the amount of reduced state 
costs that accrued from the increased income from federal 
f unds 

Verne did that apply to the AFDC program? 

No because you see at no time was there this kind of 
thing Essentially what Social Security did for AFDC was 
to totally remove them from the welfare program This led 
to a dilemma in a sense because it removed from the state 
welfare roles the "prestige ' family—that family where the 
father was killed or injured industrially Now when Social 
Security came into play that element of families were 
largely removed from state public assistance 
They get survivor's or disability insurance 
They were the prestige families We never had public image 
problems where the family was on aid because the father was 
dead Those were pensions for mothers 
"Deserving" widows 

Yes What Social Security did when it started to really 
mature was to eliminate the one group of families from AFDC 
that the welfare agencies could present when public 
criticism of expenditures were made 

Can I come back to this? When you mentioned several 
instances m the which the governor 
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I didn't finish that one because that was a substantial 
increase m need level that resulted in a twelve-dollar-a- 
month grant increase for aged blind and disabled So this 
was very very significant and the governor signed it [A.B 
1204] He could have vetoed that and withstood an override 
easily 

Consequences of Federal OASDI Minimum Benefit for State 
Welfare Costs 

What then was the reality that spoke to him? The reality 
that m opposing it he would have been steamroiled? 

The reality was the political reality He was never going 
to be m a position against the elderly I think I might 
digress to the current situation, if you don't mind with 
reference to the minimum benefit 

The consequence of that is going to transfer cost to a 
state like California because that minimum benefit doesn't 
really for a large number of people mean a damn thing 
They don't get any status from it They don't get any 
income really from it save the twenty dollars that is 
exempt from consideration 

They would go on to SSI So they will move over to 
that program So the [state] administration is m a fairly 
strong position—that if you are m need you won't be 
deprived If you are not m need 
We are saving money 
Yes 

The minimum benefit is the minimum benefits paid under the 
OASDI program 

Well I think a big portion, a lot of money involved is the 
automatic payment [from OASDI] to people past seventy-two 
Oh that is right 
Without any coverage 

Who aren't even covered by OASDI That's right I had 
forgotten about that 

I think that is the big piece although I have never seen it 
expressed. These people get minimum benefits paid for out 
of Social Security [OASDI] 
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That is $20 a month 7 

No no that is well over a hundred now 
Oh yes it's $140 now 

It's $140 now If they get that and get [state] public 
assistance ordinarily the whole amount would serve to 
reduce what the state pays for public assistance As it 
stands they are allowed an exemption of twenty dollars 
We don't count the twenty bucks 
The recipients keep twenty bucks 
They can keep twenty for any purpose 

But the other $120 just goes to reduce what the state would 
pay 

The minimum benefit only says that if your minimum state 
welfare payment is less than $140 the recipient gets it 
back- The recipient will get sixty if that is how it works 
out 

Oh I thought that was paid as a matter of right 
No there are two things There is the determination of how 
much benefits [an individual can receive] based on his 
earnings He is entitled to it 
There is a minimum for that 

So if you come up with only an amount of $100 [benefit] on 
that basis then they [SSI/SSP] add an amount up to the 
minimum the declared minimum 
OK 

Then there is that age seventy-two group that gets an 
automatic payment [from OASDI] Now I haven't seen that is 
out [publicized] but I think that is the big piece myself 
Well what the national Reagan administration are trying to 
get at is the double dippers 

OhI But you see opposing double dipping is crazy because 
on the one hand they make speeches about 'Social Security is 
j ust a floor " Now where do you add to that floor? From 
what source 7 It has to be another dip from somewhere! 

If you can't dip another annuity another retirement 
program 

Oh the military for example 
Then you stay flat on your back 
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You can't with the Social Security itself support yourself 
in today's market. So you have to be at least a double 
dipper The only real complaint against double dipping is 
if you draw from another public retirement fund. The fact 
that all of the payments of a private employer [to retired 
employees] are deducted as a business expense doesn't make 
any sense. My wife is a double dipper She draws the 
retirement from the telephone company and Social Security 
If I were to draw on Social Security I would be a 
double dipper she isn't 
Because you get the state pension 

Yes I didn't ever join Social Security I paid one cent 
m a one-cent tax [Laughter] 

OK so the reality that spoke to Reagan was essentially the 
political reality and he adapted 

Yes but after all you must be fair to the man and say that 

no political office holder can be otherwise 

How would you connect that to your statement at the outset 

before we had the tape recorder going concerning what 

Reagan learned m terms of throwing all his proposals to one 

garbage pail as you said 7 

He learned strategy 

We are coming to that we are coming to that right now We 
are going to get to the Beilenson bill pretty soon is that 
right 7 

Yes we can take the Beilenson bill 

Reagan lost in his first attempts and then at some point 
learned to put it into a package 

Let's be clear now He prevented any liberalizations of a 
major nature from taking place In a sense this denies 
his assertion that his welfare reform program did a lot of 
things to reduce cost because his argument is that it 
didn't reduce costs it just prevented them from escalating 
You see when you assess his record from the time he 
entered—and we will talk only of AFDC now because I say the 
other assistance category was separate and not part of the 
final assessment of his term as governor If you assess 
that when he came into office there were about 160 000 
families on AFDC when he left there were over 400 000 
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if you were to accept his premise that he took x number of 
families off welfare and prevented them from drawing 
benefits that could only have occurred because m the 
period of time that he was governor he more than doubled the 
rolls for which he takes no responsibility you know 

So if he didn't have such a big increase he couldn t 
have had any decrease you see This is essentially the 
piece that is very hard to assess 

SHEARER To what do you attribute the increase—the doubling? 

[End Tape 6 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A Side B not recorded] 

GLEASON It was due to the increase m unemployment The failure of 
that income source to support people. The jobs weren't 
there They just weren't there 

Although the federal government forced the state to 
revise its method of determining the number of unemployed 
the state never went back and corrected the employment data 
according to the new formula. The new piece of that which 
was and has always been used by the federal government is a 
household interview survey which shows the actual number of 
people by interview that aren't employed and that would 
accept jobs 

The state had relied most heavily on the figures that 
they got from unemployment insurance 

LEIBY Much smaller figures 

GLEASON Much smaller and moreover just for that covered group it 
didn't touch the people. It didn t go to the housewives 
that are there available for work if the job that they want 
comes up When jobs come along they come out of the 
woodwork and take them 

I don't want to just stick to housewives but that is 
one of the most potentially available sources of good labor 
right now If you are constantly in the business of working 
and have worked with people for a long period of time you 
know if you have an opening for a good secretary you are 
going to call the twenty or so that you knew very well and 
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importune one of them to come back. That is the way that 
you recruit At least that is the way I always did it 
So this part wasn't m there In addition I think 
that there was out of the inner-city nots across the 
nation a significant change m public official attitudes 
For example m Los Angeles the mayor the chief of police 
the fire officials all were urging improved consideration 
by the Welfare Department of people m need 

They [officials] forced change m the approach. If you 
look at the welfare increases in the period that Reagan was 
governor you will see that the increases were predominantly 
in the urban areas There were in fact m many rural 
areas decreases during that time 

That is a phenomenon that needs to be discussed but it 
doesn't have anything to do with Reagan 

OK well somewhere along the line Reagan learned to put 
this stuff together His advisors learned to put this 
legislation together in a package? 

Welfare Reform Task Force Research and Reporting Practices 

You see the governor appointed this ad hoc committee of 
Carleson Fielder and Mayfield and this group did the 
county study that provided the administration's background 
for the welfare reform package [Discussion deleted] 

Did they do research? You said they went around and 

interviewed people 

They did interview people 

Did they interview administrators or clients or? 

Yes administrators I know 

Did they have anybody on their staff who had been associated 
with welfare administration 9 

No as I have earlier expressed their notion was that we 
have to keep social workers out of it We have to damage 
their character We have to assassinate them Actually 
they had the same results a lot of people had by going 
outside the profession. They ended up with more cost than 
they would [have] if they had stayed out of it and charged 
social workers with the responsibility 
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You mean the cost of doing the study and preparing it 9 
The cost of administration not operation 
No the cost of administrating the problem 
The program itself? 

See they said those social workers cost too much money 
let's get some real hard-headed people m there and the 
hard-headed people came up spending more money 
Well they didn’t know They don't know when they are doing 
it When they transferred for example m Pat Brown's 
administration transferred Medi-Cal administration from the 
Department of Social Welfare to the Health and Welfare 
Agency then they ultimately created the Department [of 
Health] 

This created a situation that was vastly more expensive 
than Social Welfare ever would have dared commit the state 
to No way would we ever have spent the kind of money they 
did. We wouldn't have dared 

For example when they went to SSI they did not 
realize that when they came with a single grant level for 
the adult categories—although they had brackets they had 
all kinds of categories—the big increase m cost was going 
to be in the disabled program Nobody revealed that to the 
legislature I haven't seen it revealed today 

When you brought them [the disabled] up to the level of 
the aged that was the big increase m cost in the state 
government m that SSI transfer That was never revealed by 
any legislative staff It was never understood by the 
governor's office or his staff 

That is extraordinary because my recollection is that when 
they originally passed the aid to the disabled category and 
the feds authorized it m 1950 we didn't have it here until 
1957 did we? 

Oh I fought that battle for a long long time The only 
reason we got it m 1957—this is a digression—was because 
you saw him the other day you heard him the other day m 
terms of the fruit fly spray That's Judge Bruce [F ] 

Allen he was then an assemblyman and he got that added to 
a one-section bill on the floor of the assembly 
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Well you were telling about this task force They went 
around and interviewed the counties and then came up with 
the blue books 

Yes they produced. That was a contract with Youngreen. 

They contracted with him under other names later I am sure 
Although I can't verify that but he always seemed to be 
involved m those blue book productions Those were charged 
75 percent against federal funds 
The reports? 

All of the purchase of contract service and the reports 
But you say that nothing at least on the welfare was ever 
actually published 

None of the background material none of the supporting 
material Nothing of a report from Youngreen was ever made 
av ail abl e 

But their recommendations of course were 

Oh, sure but they were totally bereft of any facts There 
were no facts The only report having any facts in it was 
one that reprinted some stuff from the California Journal 
Were you following this task force? You were then m the 
senate Were you aware of what they were doing? 

Oh indeed. You know they were very well aware of me 
because I was out front. I didn't ever hide myself They 
worked very closely with the state chamber 
The Chamber of Ccmmerce 9 

Yes they made information available to that organization 
that they didn't make available to the legislature 
Oh really Did this begin m April 197 0? I have that 
noted here from previous interviews 

No that is when I went to work for the senate I think. I 
think that must have started in 1970 because it was during 
the year that [Robert] Martin was director They did not 
include him or consider him m any way or refer to him or 
consult him on that study Never 

I remember a conversation that John Montgomery and I 
had in Redding with Youngreen. We were there at the County 
Welfare Directors Association meeting That was I think 
m the fall of 197 0 Martin had never been consulted. He 
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GLEASON had been director for nine months or more by then. Never 
been considered or consulted 

SHEARER This was a group directly appointed as you understood it 
by Reagan. 

GLEASON Oh they were. Carleson was the chief deputy for Public 

Works Fielder was director of— 

SHEARER Agriculture? 

GLEASON And the other of Conservation. They were principal 

appointees of the governor There wasn't any question about 
that 

LEIBY When the recommendations came out were there any surprises 

for you 9 

GLEASON No I don't think so I think the thing that disappointed 

me was the lack of professional ethics on the part of some 
Department of Social Welfare staff that I had nurtured over 
the years m the research operation. I was disappointed m 
their performance and behavior 

LEIBY In what respect 9 Did this task force use Social Welfare 

staff? 

GLEASON Oh I don't know but I do know that what they got m the 
report that they prepared and presented was a series of 
estimates on reductions that would accrue from various 
things [Discussion deleted] 

V LEGISLATIVE SPECIFICS OF WELFARE COST REDUCTION THE 1971 STATE 
BUDGET ACT AND THE BURGENER BILLS 

GLEASON The thing that kind of amused me m the course of the time 
as these hearings ensued as the Burgener bills—there were 
three of them—preceding the hearing 

LEIBY Now the Burgener balls were a consequence of this task force 

report is that it? 

GLEASON Yes After you get through any report the bottom line is 
the specifics of recommendations You know a general 
report doesn't mean anything because they are generalized 
and they are platitudinous statements That is general 
statements that are unassailable 
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You know how people do When you put it down and say what 
the law is going to be that is when the differences emerge 
Every time something got taken out of Carleson's welfare 
reform program cost items then one or the other item's 
estimate was changed to compensate for that reduction. So 
you always ended up with the same total estimated cost 
reductions They kept 
Adj ustmg things? 

Adjusting them sure. It would always total up to the total 
they started with. Let's say there was 700 million dollars 
in estimated costs So if you took out an item that was 
100 million they would jack up an estimate on another one 
so it always ended up the same total 

They had identified things that they were going to do 
administratively that clearly if they had really reviewed 
the law they'd know they couldn't do. They had not really 
understood the law very well They had things that they 
were going to do by statute that they could have done 
administratively but weren't doing and didn't ever do 
They got Burgener m any case to introduce the case 
Yes because he was well liked and was a legislator with an 
open mind I had of course known (Hair very well and 
worked with him very well I talked to him about two weeks 
before because I kind of had a hunch that they would have 
to pick somebody like that. An author from the assembly was 
out of the question because there was too much chance of 
defeat in the first committee 

So it had to be Burgener So I went to Burgener and I 
said "Clair I hope you can take some advice. I hope you 
don t take those bills because they are non wins for you 
politically " He said "You know the governor is very 
strong in my district " Of course he was running for 
Congress So the day the bills were introduced he saw me 
in the elevator and he said 'Well I didn't take your 
advice " [Laughter] 

The consequences were as you had predicted 9 

No he couldn't ever end up with the bills The bills did 

not pass but he went to congress 
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Were there hearings on those bills? 

Yes but you see they never got out of committee They got 
sent to Beilenson's committee and they never got out of 
there I doubt if they even got a motion 

There were a lot of things going on that were side 
issues but consequential to the passage of that particular 
thing called the Welfare Reform Act of 1971 That title 
incidentally was added as a joke by the staff They knew 
that there was no real reform in it so they put it on there 
and had a big laugh doing it 

Then you see the governor had the last laugh on that 
because he could use that title and did 
As though it were m fact a reform? 

Yes indeed it had some cost reduction features it had the 
increase m relatives* responsibility It also had a 
provision to go to the federal definition of unemployment 
for the unemployed parent program The federal government 
promptly reduced the measure of unemployment eligibility 
from thirty-five hours per month to twenty-five or thirty 
hours per month. This made a significant reduction m the 
eligibility 

But that wasn't a consequence of the [Welfare Reform] 
Act it was a consequence of the federal [government's 
definition] If the federal government hadn't changed it 
wouldn't [have changed] But where it did have a 
significance m that area was to not admit those that did 
not qualify for federal funds We had covered on our state 
unemployed parent program for some period of time families 
that were not eligible at all for the federal funds 
The state was more generous than the federal 
Yes I had earned legislation for Reagan to eliminate that 
group and to make the money available for those whose needs 
weren't fully met Counties opposed that Why I don't 
know but they did. They felt that it was going to reflect 
on the general assistance clause but the fact is there was 
no difference They were spending more 


[End Tape 7 Side A] 
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I was looking at a rough draft of my initial assessment of 
the governor's welfare cost reduction program. This is 
before the bills were introduced 

The first piece of legislation that was to follow from a 
welfare reform cost reduction program was the [1971] State 
Budget [Act] It was m that budget that the language and 
the appropriation limits were set forth to accomplish 
everything that was to be handled by the three Burgener 
bills 

Without the Burgener bills without any welfare reform 
legislation other than that of the Budget Act had it passed 
intact as proposed it would have accomplished everything 
that the governor wanted to accomplish 

This was an analysis you did for your senate committee? 

I did it as a rough draft I don't know that I ever 
distributed it It does identify all of the specific pieces 
of that proposed change as it was contingently documented 
the governor's message That first blue book was the 
governor's welfare message ^ He identified the two items of 
the Budget Act that had the effect 

They did make some recommendations in that [report] 
that were never incorporated in legislation, in the bills 
They talked about equitable apportionment They never ever 
did that or even recommended it. 

Now at what point did the package element get in there? You 
said that ultimately these several reforms were put 
together 

Those three [Burgener] bills were introduced with a press 
release I don't remember whether that press release came 
from Burgener but I think it did come from his office It 
was prepared by Carleson _et ^1 It identified the bills and 
what they grossly did. 


*Reagan, Ronald. Meeting the Challenge A Responsible 
Program for Welfare and Medi-Cal Reform Transmitted to the 
California Legislature Wednesday March 3 1971 
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Could you identify them and just tell what they grossly did? 
I can't give you the specifics I was trying to think of 
the numbers 
Just very grossly 

They were kind of grouped around the subject of They 

had some rationale for the separation but I don't recall it 
now The press release I can run across it I 

think. I'll get it for you. I'll make that available to 
you I know I have it [Looks through papers] 

Yes one of them was SB 545 that was dubbed the Fair 
Share Act that was its title My note says that 
translated this means "taking money from the barely poor in 
behalf of the very poor to prevent placing an undue burden 
upon those of us who are more fortunate " [Laughter] 

The other bills were S B 544 and S B 546 The budget 
bills were S B 207 and A B 350 
Oh 207 and 350 

Yes I had fun with those authors particularly Senator 
Collier who was not supporting the governor but he was 
chairman of the Finance Committee and it was his prerogative 
to introduce the budget bills 

So he asked me in the elevator one day "When is the 
governor putting in his plan?" I said "Well he already 
has Senator " He said "What bill is that?" I said "S B 
207 ' He said 'Who is carrying that? I said "You are 
Senator ' [Laughter] Which he was Let's go back to your 
question now 

Well the question was you had said that they had learned 
to put it together m a package and that the package had 
some advantages some benefits 

Yes because you see number one when you look at that Fair 
Share Act it is equity and fairness that we are pushing, 
you know They wanted to trade in things that one group was 
going to get more of against somebody getting less They 
were saying "We are eliminating everybody but the truly 
needy ' Well what is truly needy? A little bit needy? Or 
very much needy? Those are concepts that appeal to people 
Part of this also was A.B 949 which was [William] 
Campbell's bill—he is now Senator Campbell—to reform the 
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Medi-Cal Program Now the principle that the governor kept 
expressing was people on welfare are getting more medical 
care than working people. 

So he was playing working people against people on 
welfare. Working people against ill disabled or aged and 
alleging that the ill disabled and aged shouldn*t have 
more costly medical care than somebody who is working 
Crazy as hell But politically it placed the working man 
who is griping about his taxes against people on Medi-Cal 
People resent it. So they were saying, "If I was on welfare 
I would get this without any cost and look at all I get! ' 

Of course if you are not sick you don*t get it anyway That 
never was revealed. 

That seems to be an illustration of the strategy that you 
mentioned earlier in which he identifies groups and plays 
their interests off against one another 

You see this all the time if you look at what is going forth 
in Congress now There is always an adversarial 
They are now engaged m a very vigorous campaign to play 
young against old in terms of Social Security equity 
Did your committee did the committee you served 
I didn't serve a committee 

Oh you served the research outfit of course 
Yes 

This was in response to an invitation by Stephen Teale? I 
thought you were temporarily with a committee? 

Never I never worked with a committee. I always worked 
for all members of the senate through the Senate Office of 
Research My service was available to any senator that 
asked for it and that is what I did 

The only thing I refused which I continue to refuse I 
refuse to appear as an advocate for any legislator s 
legislation. I wrote bills for them I wrote analysis of 
bills for them I gave them facts but I refused to be an 
expert witness or an advocate. 
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Legislative Response 

What I wanted to get at was the response of the senators to 
the Reagan proposal 

Well that is what I'm going to get to. For a long period 
of time over months I appeared before the Democratic caucus 
to explain the public problems and issues in welfare 

These were night sessions in hotel rooms These were 
in caucus rooms They were in a variety of places and 
involved president Nixon's FAP program as well These 
legislators by and large were reluctant to oppose the 
governor because they were wary of Reagan's ability to speak 
out and to attract particularly the women voters 

I guess they had reason to believe from their own 
districts and their vote analysis that women voters had 
voted heavily for Governor Reagan. They were very concerned 
about women voters They were very interested m taking a 
role and heading him off with their own legislation 
Senator Collier took the three bills the three 
Burgener bills and he had them split up into many many 
bills He went around asking senators to introduce them 
individually so that all of Reagan's proposals would be 
presented 

I think that they [the Reagan proposals] were pretty 
generally but they were never ever taken off the out of 
the box. Collier didn’t know what quite to do with them 
himself The fact that the Democratic legislators were 
concerned about the issue is the sole and only reason that 
the 1971 Welfare Reform Bill passed 

The major proponent of the passage of some program was 
the speaker of the assembly Oh what was his name? 

[Bob] Moretti? 

Moretti He felt he had to play ball m part or he wouldn’t 
have a chance at running for governor His story that he 
went down and said "Well now Governor I don't like you and 
you don't like me but we have to work together " may or may 
not have happened. I wouldn't believe that it came in that 
spirit 
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I will believe that it would be a much more candid kind of 
conversation that would occur such as 'Look X am going to 
run for governor and I'm going to give you a little hand." 

If it weren't explicit it was implicit This is drawn from 
my experience with meetings with important members of both 
parties at conferences There are more incumbents than 
there are partisans 

Now I don't say that in any sense of criticism It is 
a fact a reality It is inherent m the compromise that 
must attend the legislative processing You know you can't 
stand by principle alone to do what is right because some¬ 
times you've got to give up principle and do what is right. 
What did Moretti want from the governor? 

He didn't want anything He didn't want to be lampooned as 
an obstructionist When [Bob] Monagan was speaker and the 
governor had nominal control of the legislature Monagan 
could get nothing because the Democrats could totally be 
opposing with immunity because it was his party 

Now all they had to do was drag a few of the middle 
wingers which was not that hard to do 
Do you think that Moretti was reading the same and 
responding the same reality that Reagan was? 

Oh sure. I think that he had an intense desire to be 
governor That transcends a lot of things 
So he was playing to the same constituency? 

Oh he was playing to you know there is this group that 
group and this group and then there is a whole hunk in the 
middle. It is that big, big group m the middle that 
determines the political wisdom of whether you go right or 
whether you go left. You see this kind of understanding 
with President Reagan now 

His appointment of a woman to the Supreme Court wiped 
out all women's opposition practically you see 9 Where are 
the women now on women's issues with him. They had a good 
issue going that he hadn't really put any women m 
important places and now he put a woman on the Supreme 
Court which nobody else has ever done. A woman that isn't 
over here or over there but is drawn from that great big 
hunk in the middle 
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Very very shrewd. People don't make it to political office 
without understanding those forces I have watched so many 
legislators and people that nobody would expect to get 
elected and reelected and reelected all operating from 
different kinds of bases but understanding how they got 
there and why there were staying there. 

I never would presume to question their judgment of 
what is politically sound. The only people that are experts 
on that are people who get reelected. It isn't the people 
who sit there and advise them It is the guy that has to 
really find people who put yes or no on the ballot. That is 
the process that they have to understand and they do 
So the governor comes up with these proposals and 
ultimately the Democrats go along with them Didn't they 
want something in return for going along? 

Oh indeed and they got things You know that is what you 
have got to understand When you think well it wasn't 
masterful persuasion that got the house to vote those budget 
cuts The governor has promised payoffs The president 
has I'm sure of that. There are going to be some 
judgeships that they can either have or dictate. There are 
going to be some things in their districts that they are 
going to get 

Writing the Beilenson Bill Welfare Reform Act of 1971 

Did the Democrats get anything m the line of welfare 
legislation? This is an important constituency for 
Democrats 

Let's understand now where again he learned on this The 
bill was written m his office. S.B 796 the Beilenson 
bill was written m his office It was never publically 
reviewed by any kind of thorough-going hearing process It 
was a round-the-table privileged group that wrote that 
bill 

Was Beilenson among the group? 

He was among the group In fact he adjourned one meeting by 
referring to Carleson by a very very much off-color word 
So who all was there? It was Carleson Moretti? 
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I wasn't there* I knew and I was involved but I kept 
myself out of that I learned to stay out of the middle 
Was Moretti there? 

No Moretti was not there. Bob Rosenberg was there you 
know about that. He felt very exhilarated by this He was 
doing this for Moretti and Moretti was patting him on the 
back 

I thought he was Bagley's AA [Administrative Assistant] 
William [T ] Bagley 

Well yes he was No he was the committee consultant for 
the Assembly Health and Welfare Committee. He was not 
Bagley's AA [Discussion deleted] 

We are interested m this group that wrote the Beilenson 
bills 

Yes so far we have Beilenson Carleson Rosenberg 
Well there was a number of Carleson staff people there 
Specifically I don't know but I would say [Ronald A.] 
Zumbrum had to be there Probably Carl Williams I would 
think that Jim Hall 
Did Spencer Williams? 

No Carl Williams Jim Hall was probably there. At that 

point he was Health 

Sounds like a terrible bunch 

I would think probably the governor was there all the time 
Bagley was there. Beilenson Bagley and Larry Agran. (He 
was a committee consultant ) Also Bill ah, I forget his 
name now on Beilenson's staff and the guy from legislative 
analyst's [office] was there 
[Thomas J ] Dooley? 

Dooley was there 

OK then they drew up these bills They drew up the bill 

and sent it Was it one bill 7 

Yes 

It was the package 

It all was Whatever was acceptable out of the process out 
of hose three bills 544 545 546 The other part of the 

Welfare Reduction Reform was Assembly Bill 949 on Medi-Cal 
Now the Beilenson bill was not subject to thorough review 
and hearing by either house of the legislature 7 
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No it processed through the Senate Finance Committee. The 
only opposition was Senator Teale 
Was that an unusual process Verne? 

No I think that probably the worst example went m the 
other direction it was Phil Burton when he pushed A.B 59 
through to liberalize a lot of things m relation to the 
AFDC program. That was even more flagrant when Pat Brown 
signed that just eighteen days after the time it was 
printed 

It was a flagrant example of important legislation going 
through without much legislative review? 

The Burton bill (A.B 59) was never—the bill per se —was 
never given a hearing on either policy committee. At least 
you could say for the Beilenson bill that all of the issues 
were thoroughly debated in public hearings when the policy 
committee considered the Burgener bills 

What finally emerged was quite a different thing It 
was a very large almost a one-inch-thick mimeographed or 
multillthed document that was presented as the bill That 
is what people worked from 

Now how is it that the Beilenson bill did not get a review? 
The fact is that it was conceived m the senate but it just 
got washed through because what happens m the legislative 
process when these kind of things [packages] get put 
together is that no congressman or legislator can really 
exercise a responsible position because everybody is running 
around with pieces of paper and promises and so on. If they 
obj ect they are kind of ostracised 

But isn't there a formal requirement that they be reported 
out of committee 

So here’s Bagley he sits through this So he is chairing 
the Assembly Welfare Committee. Rosenberg sat through it 
(He was the consultant to the committee) I did not read 
his analysis for the committee. This is the one the public 
doesn’t see that goes in their [legislators*] book. They 
have little binders you know It probably said "Well 
this is all agreed on. All parties are in agreement on 
this " So here is a legislator sitting there on the the 
committee what kind of questions can he ask? Nobody 
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consultant does not say *Here are the questions that need 
to be considered." None of that appears m those kinds of 
digests It becomes a pro forma kind of thing 

Role of Assembly Speaker Bob Moretti 

SHEARER Wasn't there considerable pressure exercised by Moretti? 


[End Tape 8 Side A] 
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He was very thrilled to get that out of the way get that 
issue behind him to avoid being labeled and criticised 
which he wasn't by the governor He lent his office to 
supporting and pushing the passage 

Isn't it possible that as speaker he could bend just about 
all the rules to get the bills passed 7 
All he had to do was to see that his floor leader was 
informed and that the word was passed. He didn't have to 
take any kind of strong public position—but he could say 
"Why this is a reasonable compromise this is a reasonable 
decision. It does the job and so on what the heck!" 

The press are pretty much taken along so that the only 
thorough-going objection was voiced by Senator Teale and I 
wasn't here I was over m Las Vegas talking to some 
federal research people I had left all my material with 
him with Teale 

At that point there was nothing anybody was going to do 
to reverse it The die was cast when it came out of that 
governor's office conference 

Would you have opposed it if you could have 7 Just speaking 
first on the merits of the bill 

Not from the position I held I couldn't If I had been a 
free individual and if I had had adequate time I would. 

And if I had had an opportunity to be heard before 
committees I would have yes 

To me the insidious pieces of that legislation weren't 
m the broad policy changes but were m the kind of niggling 
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confusion that allowed the administration to set m motion 
activities that cause fright and concern. It gave them the 
ability to say to people you are not eligible to apply 
Now unfortunately the people who are intent on applying 
whether they are eligible or not are not deterred by that 
kind of stuff It is the innocent weak person that is 
conned out of it not the person who is out to get it So 
this was the insidious kind of thing that was inherent in 
that Act It was mostly a PR kind of thing that really I 
think bothered me You couldn't really oppose that. 

Points of Compromise m the Welfare Reform Act 

You said there was a compromise that Reagan wanted 
something that he didn't get. 

Oh sure let me refer to my notes on that. That was m 
S.B 545 [Fair Share Act] That proposed a change in the 
standard-of-need computation to a statewide average to 
guarantee or assert that our grant level would be as high as 
85 percent of full need. Under the governor's suggested 
scale a mother with three children with income and grant 
totals of $281 would receive 90 percent of need She would 
therefore receive under the governor's proposal $16 less 
than what had been in effect 

Now what happened was that m this process the 
opponents—Beilenson the Rosenberg group—they traded the 
increase in relative s responsibility for a modification of 
the grant scale. They also took out of the law the need 
standard and imposed flat grant by size of the family 
This is the place at which I did have a role with 
Rosenberg That is I was able to show him that the 
administration was presenting a distribution of family sizes 
that was inaccurate It wasn t astute on their part because 
they were using an old out-of-date family size projection 
which had materially reduced and was m the process of 
further reduction. So taking the family sizes that they 
had published and taking the money that was then estimated 
to be needed we devised a scale of fixed grants that just 
used exactly that amount of money but increased grant 
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payments to the smaller families which were becoming much 
more common. 

As a consequence by using their figures on family 
distribution we assured increased income for the growing 
incidence of smaller families 
Distribution of family size 

We knew very well that we could present this as a wash no 
increase no decrease So as a consequence when you look 
at what family grants are now coupled with the escalator 
the cost of living escaltor they receive vastly more money 
than they would have 

The expenditures are vastly more than they would have 
been before welfare reform 

Even though technically the ceiling is lower for the largest 
size family 

The maximum grant ceiling for ten or more children was set 
vastly lower It was set at six hundred. That m no way is 
important because there are so very few families of that 
size anymore 

Whereas families with two or three children are getting more 
and there are a lot more [of them] 

Yes yes they are getting vastly more money It is in the 
billions of dollars more money than they would have gotten 
It was a major oversight on the part of the administration 
primarily because they didn't have the knowledge to cope 
with what they were dealing with 

Did the governor play any part m this with Beilenson? It 
was m his office? 

No no the governor was there present all the time He 
participated through the whole thing 

Do you think it would have passed? Do you think that the 
fact that he was present and not maybe not terribly well 
informed and fatigued and so forth urged the compromise 9 
I think not I think that you go back to the experience 
with him on the legislation m the very early part of his 
term that dealt with homeowners’ tax relief when Senator 
George Miller Jr worked with him to produce that bill 
Miller had been around a long time. This is an 
informal group that I was part of in working that out I 
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was responsible for getting into the program for unmet 
housing needs which was a fixed-sum appropriation which the 
Reagan administration tried but failed to eliminate 

That program that whole issue with the governor 
Miller and Dr Winkler (Hal Winkler) worked out with him to 
create that program of homeowners' tax relief That was a 
realization I think that the governor had a policy 
problem an issue that the legislature couldn't turn away 
That is people were objecting to [their taxes]—and it was 
occasioned by the fellow who was the tax assessor in Los 
Angeles County by the name of [Philip E ] Watson who kept 
getting that initiative on the ballot [Proposition 9 1968 

which among other things limited property taxes to 1 percent 
of market value] 

Well you see it was his initiative that these two 
characters copied. Watson was the real author of that whole 
thing He carried that to election several times It was 
to fend off that thing that put Miller m with the governor 
Neither one of them wanted the Watson initiative to pass. 

The governor did not want to have to come up with all that 
extra money the state was going to have to come up with 
because he was faced with a tax increase anyway 

It was out of that concern that the governor first got 
involved That particular proposal though was very 
thoroughly debated and discussed before the senate Revenue 
and Taxation Committee 
In the legislature 

In the senate committee and on the assembly side as well 
That was thoroughly debated It was debated thoroughly on 
the floor 

Just discussing the governor's fatigue I realized my mind is 
[Break for lunch] 

Applying Lessons from California to the Washington Experience 

Verne this morning when we began you said that in his 
recent efforts as president Reagan has showed that he 
learned some things from his California experience Would 
you expand a little bit on that? 
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I think the principal thing he learned was to insist on a 
package proposal and that the package be held together He 
has insisted on that with the budget and he is insisting on 
it with the tax bill He has learned that he has to get 
this early He has to get it when he has got momentum and 
he has got to get it as a package—all of the things he 
wants—and that he can give a little to get something He 
has to have a package that he can give and take with you 
see 

This he didn't understand I don't think well on his 
initial tax bills m Calif ornia. He didn't understand this 
well in his first approach to welfare cost reduction. This 
was xn his program but he never really articulated a 
program 

He didn't really understand how important it was to 
have not just staff people to deal with legislators but 
have an important authority position that he holds either 
as governor or president to deal with members of Congress 
or members of the legislature. People in the Congress or in 
the legislature respond to the higher political office 

If you want to say that this is where he has succeeded 
in Congress where [President Jimmy] Carter didn't Carter 
did not put himself openly in that position with Congress 
I am sure he had the conferences with them and so on—the 
breakfasts and lunches and dinners But to put himself 
openly on the line so that the public knows what his line 
is what his position is that is what Reagan learned as 
governor—that he had to be that point where that authority 
is 

The story of welfare reform that you went through this 
morning is an example of how he learned that Learned to 
focus his interest and use his authority 
Right right He learned that heavily in there 

If I could have found that memorandum which I wrote 
I know that he read it I know because they came back to 
consult with me and in fact they taped stuff Zumbrun 
taped a whole afternoon with me one day They were picking 
my brains as to how to proceed 

This was the memorandum you wrote for Zimmer was it? 
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Zimmer yes Paul Zimmer 

Explaining why the first year’s round of welfare legislation 
didn't succeed? 

Where they had failed and what they had not done to bring 
in the people whose authorship would be respected—people 
who would carry the program for him from the position of 
authority in the legislative or congressional leadership 
That's what you have to engage And you have to engage it as 
governor or president personally you cannot be away from 
it. This is the present governor's [Edmund G Brown Jr ] 
real deficiency—his inability to relate on a friendly down- 
to-earth basis with legislative leadership You have to 
deal with this This is the reality 


AND WELFARE AND THE AGENCY SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION 

That's very helpful Verne. OK now I would like to turn to 
the question of the governor's relation to operating 
departments Beginning under Pat Brown the governor had 
organized the agency system which was intended to bring 
together a number of related departments under an agency 
head such as the Health and Welfare Agency the field we 
are interested in. The argument for this was that it was 
administratively difficult if not impossible for the 
governor to deal with all of those separate departments 
Was that a good argument in your view? 

Lousy 

A lousy argument 

Governor Warren dealt with them very intimately regularly 
and was available. He had a sense of administrative 
responsibility You see when you come to the agency had 
they been really wanting a solid administration I could 
have accepted it 

This is the same problem with the cabinet at the 
federal level Unless those appointees of the president 
become the appointing power to all people who report to 
them instead of people being appointed by the president or 
appointed by the governor around them then the authority of 
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the agency the authority of the cabinet members the agency 
executive is diluted. 

Here is another guy who is appointed by the governor or 
by the president Now who does he report to 7 It says m 
California there is an agency a Health and Welfare Agency 
In that agency are these departments It doesn't assign any 
consequential authority you see the authority still stands 
of one political appointee to another 
Both of whom were appointed by the governor and feel 
responsible to the governor 

It’s natural They don’t get to be appointed without a 
constituency When the governor appoints him he becomes a 
political agent of the governor So they respond 
politically there 

They act in a political way They act as a political 
force They are responsible for protecting the political 
flank of the governor in those areas They cannot be 
removed by the agency administrator You saw this happen 
recently with Jerry Enomoto of the Department of 
Corrections But the fact of the matter is that it was the 
governor that removed him 

It had to be the governor The governor [Jerry Brown] 
was put to where he felt he had to support Howard Way [the 
agency head] but given another situation it could be 
reversed you see 

I am surprised that the agency structure has persisted m 
view of this 

No it is very simple to understand. They are political 
appointees They are very important well-paid political 
appointments 
They are jobs 

Yes Sure it is just that simple 

Does that have any bearing on either the absence or 
presence—and I gather it was the absence—of Spencer 
Williams during the pressure-cooker week when the welfare 
reform package was being discussed? His name was not 
mentioned as being one of the people present 

Excuse me I mean Lucien Vandegrift who would have 
been on the scene at that time 
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No he wasn't involved It was Jim Hall I think 
Was Jim Hall an agency ? 

Yes he was an agency administrator 

So he was there then 

Did he play a major role 7 

He and Carleson were very close personally Garleson was 
the best man at Hall*s wedding—this kind of thing They 
were very close personally 

He was the director—he was in the agency where the 
Department of Natural Resources is Hall was a department 
director somewhere before he became agency administrator 
That raises an interesting question. It makes me wonder 
whether he would have been present had he not been a 
personal close friend of Carleson 

No no he was probably as much responsible for Carleson 
becoming director as anyone 

This agency system was created ostensibly to improve the 
governor's control In fact it does not? 

I think it increased his span, m many many ways 
Actually when you look at the constituent departments of an 
agency they don't make very much sense When you find 
agriculture and general services in the same agency that's 
kind of nonsense you know 

Would you say something about the people who have been 
appointed to the directorship of the Health and Welfare 
Agency while you were interested m the 

That reorganization plan came forth with Pat Brown (and 
incidentally Charles Schottland was offered the job as the 
first Health and Welfare Agency administrator) 

I didn't know that 

Yes he turned it down. Then Leask was appointed. Then he 

was followed by Ward Paul Ward 

Ward is the first one I remember hearing about 

A fellow named [Samuel J ] Leask [Jr ] started the agency 

He had been a business executive from Long Beach or that 

area 

How are these people decided upon in your informal and 
impressionistic judgement? 
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Well Paul Ward previously had been the legislative 
secretary He had replaced Alexander Pope as legislative 
secretary for Pat Brown. Then Paul Ward was replaced m 
that legislative secretary by Frank Mesple. Mr Ward had 
some interest m the field Paul Ward is a very bright man 
and very concerned about human welfare. 

In fact it was through him that I got an early 
reprieve for that research center for social welfare^ down 
there [in Richmond] because I got Kermit Wiltse to invite him 
to visit the center When he visited he was very impressed 
and he just gave carte blanche orders to the Department of 
Finance and others that that was a number-one project 
I thought Tramburg was the guy who helped you with that 
No Ward was the man who paid the decisive visit 
Looking at the Reagan years could you recount what you 
recall of the intercessions that you witnessed? 

Oh let us start with Spencer Williams Williams is very 
personable. I like him very very much He was a person 
that I could talk with and disagree with, but could level 
with and work with 

Jim Shumway had been county counsel in Solano County 
That is how Spencer Williams picked him as his assistant 
He had been a county director? 

County counsel 

Both Williams and Shumway were county counsels—Williams was 
from Santa Clara. Of course Williams came to prominence as 
the Republican candidate for attorney general 
Oh I had forgotten that 

He lost you see Then he was appointed a federal judge in 
San Francisco—much apprehension by the poverty legal 
fraternity and much expectations from the other extreme. 

They both have ended up disappointed. He has been very 
level headed and a good judge Of course the poverty 
attorneys are disappointed because he is fair 


1 The center received more than $100 000-a-year funding for 
teaching and research activities of UC professors and graduate 
students during 1961 to 1966 
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GLEASON The gun toters are unhappy because he is fair But you know 
that comes to a person with judicial immunity and the 
security to stay with principle 

Changing Role of Legislative Liaison 

LEIBY Wasn't it advantageous to you to have somebody [an agency 

head] to go m who was close to the governor to talk to him 
about issues? You wouldn't have to take the governor's 
time 

GLEASON Well you see when I came I had had quite a long experience 
with the legislature and knew a lot of legislators and they 
knew me When Montgomery asked me to come back and pick up 
this legislative liaison thing I was immediately recognized 
as an old pro I was now old. I started in that business 
when I was the kid and the legislators were the old goats 
Now they were the kids and I was the old goat. 

The nature of the legislature changed staff had come 
into being So as they acquired staff they were much more 
amenable and agreeable to state employees before legislative 
committees They were never really nasty These 
legislative liaisons now they don't know what a time it 
used to be 

[End Tape 8 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

GLEASON Well I came to that job m 1967 with a good deal of 

background and recognized understanding of the legislative 
process Shumway and others on Williams' staff recognized 
this I was used very much in consultation on strategies 
[Tape interruption as interviewer checks recording function] 

SHEARER That would just be so tragic if we lost your comments No 
it’s correct the tape is running 

GLEASON Well now you see there was a newness to the legislative 
process in that staff and the agency at that point As I 
told you before they had gotten well acquainted with me 
They had had their initial flap with Lowry and the mental 
hygiene budget and they were in all kinds of trouble We 
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[departmental liaisons] came m there with kind of a clean 
record. We had made honest suggestions evaluated them 
told them what the pros and cons were where they would be 
m trouble There were no unexpected things that were 
occurring 

I had known Senator Sturgeon very well and had 
established rapport with him before so I didn't really have 
to do that. Lindsey was a very open and cooperative guy as 
was George Steffes They [the administration] had unusually 
good legislative representatives 

Agency Function as Legislative Clearinghouse 

The governor decided also to bring on board Tom [Thomas W ] 
Caldecott who was a superior court judge then m Alameda 
County He had been a former assemblyman from Alameda son 
of a long-time member of the board of supervisors Although 
the constitution prohibited him from serving he could serve 
without pay which he did 

Tom Caldecott and I were very good friends and so it 
left me with a very good start with them By this point m 
the agency development the agency had become a 
clearinghouse for all legislative proposals from the 
executive departments 

From there they went to the governor's office but they 
were screened or reviewed or whatever—I don't know—by a 
fellow who was a clerk on the payroll of the Department of 
Finance. Gmo Lera is his name. He is probably still there 
m kind of a super clerk role 

All legislative proposals that were introduced m the 
health and welfare field went to You had to make a 

recommendation position based on what analysis you made 
Those had to be processed through the agency to the point 
that you got an affirmation of whether you were one of five 
positions [favor support neutral not favor and opposed] 
Support m effect meant a support-if-asked kind of thing 
neutral you know not favor meant against but not 
aggressively (you were just against it if you were asked) 
Then there was opposed m which you stated your opposition 
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and wrote the letter to the legislator or author as to why 
you opposed it Then you went forward. 

So you had kind of five positions The inherent 
weakness in that is that if a bill is amended right before 
your eyes m the committee then you are on your own. You 
would have to guess about what their [agency officials 1 ] 
attitude would be 

The agency was very supportive of me when I had to take 
those kind of on-the-spot positions Senator Sturgeon was 
very supportive because he recognized that that was all the 
time happening You know you couldn't very well go m 
there with a letter stating opposition and continue to 
oppose it when the guy comes in with amendments that wipe 
out what you stated Then where are you? 

You are m one of those four other positions And what 
is it? Of course you have to realize and recognize what 
your strengths are. So this is what I kept interpreting to 
this new administration—what these things were. If 
committee members wiped out your opposition m the senate 
where the administration had nominal control of committee 
votes and it [the bill] got to the assembly where you 
didn't have them then they could put back that which you 
were opposed to and then you had a thing that was going to 
go through conference committee at the best If it didn't 
it would go to the governor and he would have to decide it 

Now that was the thing that you always wanted to do— 
keep the governor from the point of having to make a 
decisive decision about something that was dubious 
Could I just ask a point of clarification? If in 
committee the committee members amended the bill so that 
you did not oppose it and you had stated your support for 
it and then that amendment was dropped either m the 
conference committee or on the floor was your earlier 
approval recorded and then held against you m some fashion 9 
Well this occurred on a bill by Senator [George R ] 

Moscone He turned to me and said "Well if I amend that 
out will you accept it?" I said "With that amendment our 
position wouldn't be opposed." So they passed it out 

Then Sturgeon said to me "Well you know of course 
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what is going to happen is that that wall be amended over m 
the assembly and go down to the governor " I said "No I 
talked with the Senator after the meeting I said 'Now 
look this could happen and I want your assurance otherwise 
we will have to object' He said 'Verne I guarantee that 
that won't happen.'" 

Well the first thing that John Burton did m the 
assembly floor was to put it [the amendment] back. So I am 
alert to this I knew that as soon as he put it back, there 
was a cost in it So I went to Frank Lanterman who was 
chairman of Ways and Means and had it kicked back to Ways 
and Means [laughter] 

Then I said to Moscone 'Look this is wly I had to do 
this " Burton wouldn't speak to me for ten days He said 
"They shouldn't have been screwing around with that bill I 
am taking it out. ' So that is what happened. He [Moscone] 
said 'I promised you " 

So almost always when you get a promise I got a 

promise out of Senator [Alfred E ] Alquist He violated it 
I went back to him and challenged him on it He was mad as 
hell at me but he took the amendment out He was livid I 
said "Now look Senator you gave me your word." I said 
"You know I will have to confront you before the 
committee " That is when he got real angry and then he took 
it out I would have confronted him too 

They would have recognized that too You can't do business 
any other way 

No they can't they can't I had by that time learned 
hew to deal with this 

Role of Lucian Vandegrift 

The agency was very supportive of me and very helpful until 
Lucian Vandegnft became secretary By then several things 
had occurred. By then the governor's office—some of the 
staff—had cooled on John Montgomery and on Spencer 
Williams 

So when they were recommending Lucian Vandegnft 
Montgomery and Williams objected 
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Did Williams resign? 

No not at that point No Shumway resigned Vandegrift 
was recommended to replace him as the assistant 
Vande grift replaced Shumway I see I get it 
Somebody m the governor's office leaked that objection on 
the part of Montgomery leaked that to the press They gave 
it to the press and so it made the news that Montgomery and 
Williams were opposing Vandegrift Well that hit the fan, 
you know They knew m doing this they were really damaging 
those two men, who had every reason to expect that this 
would be treated as privileged [information] 

So somebody deliberately did that. There were in the 
governor's staff some people that were very very far right 
who would be guilty of that. 

On what tier of the governor's staff do you think that would 
be? 

The wall sitters that are still in Washington sitting around 
the wall and planning to be—this group of unseen decision 
makers—they have impact on Meese 
These would be people like Mike Deaver 7 

No no Mike Deaver is a special place You see this is a 
very very capable man. He is a young man too you know 
I have great respect for Deaver He is a man who can 
ameliorate differences m a very pleasant way It wasn't 
ary accident that he was sent to Canada before this current 
conference of Trudeau and Reagan 

He is the kind of person who would be able to put 
Trudeau and his staff in a conciliatory position before 
President Reagan arrived. This is what he did with us 
before Reagan was inaugurated as Governor in 1967 He knew 
enough to know that we were capable people that we were 
knowledgeable So he could come and deal with us on a fair 
basis and accept our representations and make adjustments so 
that we felt comfortable with him and therefore 
comfortable with the administration. It was Deaver that was 
moved into a relationship with Alexander Haig when Haig got 
out m right field. He [Deaver] is the man who can do that. 
Do you remember why Williams and Montgomery were opposed to 
Vandegrift? [Laughter] 
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It can all come out 

Bastard. He is obsequious and very difficult. That is what 
he is His father was very troublesome but he was 
straightforward and honest He wasn’t obsequious He could 
be a mean nasty guy but I respected his father 

thoroughly In fact I seriously considered taking a job he 
offered me but I finally backed away 

I really liked the father not because I liked what he 
stood for but I liked the fact that he stood there squarely 
f or it 
And openly? 

Absolutely 

So anyhow it got out that Williams—would Vandegnft have 
been one of the people who had been cooling off toward 
Williams and Montgomery 7 

No Vandegrift wasn't even on the scene So you see he got 
appointed as assistant secretary over their objections 
Then he was always contra Montgomery always contra. So he 
was contra Gleason he was contra everybody 
He was also then contra the family and the children 7 
If you walked through the park with him and he saw a guy an 
old drunk sitting on the bench he would say "That so-and- 
so is on ATD " [Discussion deleted] 

My last experience with him was just before I went to 
work for the senate They were considering the governor s 
tax bill and some consideration of reduction of property 
taxes used for welfare. People had been led to believe 
over the years that welfare is a big contributor to 
property taxes It is only very little—5 percent or 
something—in that neighborhood. It was very negligible I 
spent three hours over there one night with Bob Martin and 
another group a staff group People from the legislative 
analyst's office and so on. They had in the bill a 
provision that was really ridiculous But I didn't attack 
that I told them what I thought the problem was that 
welfare wasn't really a big issue You could take welfare 
costs off the property tax rolls and not remove the property 
tax complaints of taxpayers 

I asserted that costs of education, law enforcement 
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fire control were where the property tax was expended 
Anyway the next day a staff man of Vandegrift called and 
told me that they didn’t want me to participate further So 
two days later I went to work for the senate (where I was 
going ary way but they didn't know that at the time) 

So then I was able to throw them into a complete tizzy 
over there because I then uncovered a problem in the 
technical language The way they had written the language 
they (the state) were going to end up paying 90 percent of 
the welfare costs 
Paying 19 percent? 

Ninety percent! The county would have been able to come m 
and claim reimbursement for ninety percent of it. The 
administration didn’t intend that but that’s the way they 
had written the formula. I laid it all out algebraicly I 
could have been dirty and planned with Senator Steve Teale 
to bring this out in the floor debate on the bill 

It happened that a very good friend of mine m the 
legislative analyst's office was involved in the bill 
drafting. I didn’t want to get this friend criticized and 
we worked to correct the language. They paid a big price 
That bill—that just stalled it enough so that they finally 
lost it entirely 

Just after lunch when we were talking about the role and 
influence and actions of the super agency head in this case 
Health and Welfare you said that the aims and beliefs of 
such a head might filter down to the woman at the front desk 
when the welfare recipient comes on line 
Well I think that as I said in the agency primarily and 
department—the State Department of Social Service or 
Welfare—a main capacity is in the PR area in public 
releases and public announcements not in really what 
decisions they can make. They can set a posture. They can 
set in motion an attitude that controls certain people one 
way or the other 

As you well know whenever you have many people dealing 
with eligibility at the local government level you have 
people who—you can’t miss hiring people who want to be 
harmful hurtful who resent the whole enterprise. The 
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declarations of the administration whether it is the 
governor or the agency administrator or the director can 
push those people m the front line to a denial position- I 
suspect that the reverse is true when you have somebody at 
the top who is pushing for more liberal attitudes Not 
interpretations it doesn f t come to the finite decisions of 
law In the final analysis those are just as finally done 
under either way They are not affected I am saying by 
public pronouncements 

But agency attitudes can deter people from exercising 
their right their opportunity to public assistance as an 
alternative to their need for money or service Then you 
have quite a different thing occurring you see You can 
control it You can run somebody out of the office 

There was a time I am sure that the director in 
Orange County would virtually apply the ballbat prospects to 
Mexican Americans who tried to apply ’'Get out of here you 
Spic. We don't have anything for you today " And just 
literally herd them out 

Professional Development and Social Work 

The quality of personnel that came into County Welfare 
Departments was pretty doggone low It was the merit system 
that achieved great things with that- I must say that I 
give Martha Chickenng very much credit for pursuing that 
merit system understanding it and believing in it and 
making it happen also making it happen that county 
employees were encouraged to come to the [state] department 
That brought a whole operating decision case decision 
knowledge available in the department 

You mean come to the department for consultation and review? 
No to work. You see the unfortunate thing is and I guess 
this is a digression Jim but I think the unfortuante thing 
is that—and you see it m your students—that you have 
people who come into the school Some have that natural 
talent to be a caseworker and they will always be a 
caseworker No matter where they are they will never be 
suitable m an executive or administrative role 
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You have others who are kind of researchers and they will 
never be useful in either executive or casework positions 
Unfortunately our process doesn't distinguish those and give 
them equal credits and weights in pay and so on. So people 
if they are going to advance they advance out of their 
appropriate natural talent They go away from research or 
they go away from casework. So we didn't alwsys end up with 
a number of people m the staff that were great caseworkers 
who could deal with personal problems with great skill So 
when we had those kinds of problems show up at the front 
door because people do come you could always try to ferret 
one of them out to handle it That would be very 
advantageous you see. But this wasn't what the management 
structure of county departments needed. 

Part of the problem of the professional is that They 
couldn't deal with the fact that a good practitioner 
deserved a good arena to practice and deserved to be 
recompensed properly for that. We had no problem taking a 
doctor in the Welfare Department and paying him more than a 
director But we couldn't do it with a social work 
practitioner which we should have been able to do and they 
still should be able to do 
It is a problem 

This I think has quite a bit to do with the success of 
people who want to tear the system down. Basically I think 
the social work profession has a sound place a soundness 
that even a person like President Reagan would recognize 
immediately if it were brought to his attention 

See because they turn around and they see—Mrs Reagan 
or Mrs Garter—they see mental health or she sees Head 
Start or Foster Grandparents as a very enterprising 
effective program Well it comes from this kind of 
individual example that there is this kind of human 
relationship that is essential and is worthwhile 

I think this is part of the reason they are vulnerable 
and that vulnerability is in the aggregate cost of all those 
individual cases The people who support Reagan also in 
the administration against the health and welfare programs 
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GLEASON were accountants attorneys and management people who see 

only aggregate costs 
LEIBY Administrators 

GLEASON Not always administrators You know they use that term but 
they come out of county management jobs really kind of a 
quasi administrative position, in fact They are more the 
chief of the budget process 

LEIBY Than the guy who actually makes the decision 

GLEASON They really don't get out there and decide The county 

surveyor shows where the roads—and somebody else the 
county engineer somehow decides He can’t go behind what 
the safety engineer says about sewage So he is really kind 
of balancing their demands for staff and funding [with 
social work] 

So he comes m pretty much as an executive in the sense 
of confronting the board or counsel with the budget problem 
You know when you look at city counsels or boards of 
supervisors it comes down to money decisions very heavily 
That is kind of where they sit I think. 

[End Tape 9 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side B] 


Agency Heads James Hall Spencer Williams and Earl Brian 

LEIBY Would you say something about Mr Hall and who came in then 9 

GLEASON I don’t know I don't think that I ever met him or had a 
conversation with him I only can report on him second 
hand. What I would say would be nothing that I would know 
personally I do know that in general he was recognized as 
an effective agency administrator in that sector that he 
took a position that wasn’t as conciliatory to my point of 
view but that he did it very well 

He faced the federal government very well very 
directly You see the agency was always restive under the 
'single state agency" concept that the federal government 
expressed The state law said the Department of Social 
Welfare is a single state agency 

They [the Health and Welfare Agency] debated that I 
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may come up with that memorandum too for you where I had 
laid out to Spencer Williams the advantages and 
disadvantages of him becoming the single state agency I 
said that sure he could do it That would be perfectly 
proper and probably the odds would say that it was the 
thing to do but he had to be prepared to accept the 
responsibilities and the work that went with it You don't 
take on authority without responsibility I laid that out 
He decided he didn't want the responsibility that the 
authority was not worth the responsibility 
Is that why he left? 

No he left to run for attorney general again. He resigned. 
He did not leave because he had to He left because he 
wanted to run to make another try at attorney general He 
lost m the primary I had his picture all over m my yard 
but it didn't help [Laughter] 

I liked him very much His wife was the ambitious one 
for him. He got a great judgeship He has got a sincure 
you know and he is as happy as a clam I saw him one time 
m San Francisco He is just happy as can be 
Is he the one you described as having harassed John 
Montgomery at a public meeting? 

No no that was Jim Hall That happened m French Lick, 
Indiana when Montgomery was carrying the torch for HEW on 
the FAP 

HEW is the Department of Health Education and Welfare 
The only reason I know that is Montgomery told me about it 
at that Redding meeting I was speaking of 
It sounds to me as though, as you have described Ward 
Williams and Hall as a matter of fact they did have some 
contribution to make to the policy and administration 
Although the agency may not be a very effective 
executive arrangement it does have other 

The only one that I can say that I didn't respect was Lucian 
Vandegrift Earl Brian followed Hall of course. I had met 
him when he first came He was secretary of the Social 
Welfare Board. He and I got along very well He then had 
to go into the army He spent two years m Vietnam He was 
a doctor M D 
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He is a courageous character He got all kinds of awards 
and so on a great athlete a college basketball star He 
came m as one of those bright young right-wingers He ran 
for the U S Senate H L Richardson beat him for the 
nomination. Richardson lost heavily to Cranston proving 
again that if you get far enough right you can get licked by 
anybody [Laughter] 

But quite apart from the personal merits. You see the 
question is "Should the governor have some intermediary 
level between himself and the head of the operating agency?" 
Your first statement was "No Warren didn't need it because 
Warren knew how to delegate authority " 

Now as you talk to me about these people it sounds to 
me as though as a matter of fact they did have some kind 
of contribution to make 

Well they had position of control They had position of 
intercepting But the Department of Finance was still much 
more potent on that score a number of things we got 
approved by the agency in recommendations for improvements 
in our operation they m the Department of Finance turned 
down 

"They" meaning the agency head? 

No the Department of Finance not the agency 

Oh they in the Department of Finance turned them down 

Yes 

When you first mentioned Earl Brian in the last interview 
it was in connection with the discussion of these 'faceless" 
decision makers around Reagan. Did you mean to include him 
among that circle' 7 

Oh yes I think that all agency personnel too are kind of 
But Earl came out of the governor's office kind of you 
know He had some inner strength m the governor’s office 
that no other agency administrator had with the possible 
exception of Hall which I don t know I don't know about 
Hall 

By "inner strength" you mean a command of the governor's 
attention? 

And access to the birds that sat around the table 

You mean access to the people right next to the governor? 
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People who had an influence m making decisions The 
decisions made m the governor's office are not by people 
you would think* They are made by people you wouldn't 
expect And so I am sure they are in Washington 

They are not made by Meese. They are made by some 
faceless people. This is the nature of the Young Turks that 
have emerged in public life. That is why I was mentioning 
city managers county managers These are people who really 
have no philosophy They can argue either side with equal 
facility The consequences are not the things [that 
interest them] it is whether their point of view prevails 
What point of view they have to take is one that may be 
decided by a variety of things but not by their own inner 
feelings 

If you go back to Newburg, New York a fellow named 
Mitchell drew the right-hand margin on welfare. He decided 
some things that the public wouldn* t accept 
Can you m two sentences say what that was? 

It was work or else 

Mitchell very much restricted the eligibility for public 

assistance 

Work or else 

So much so that New York State administration thought that 
he endangered the federal participation m New York 
Well he was dealing heavily with general assistance 
incidentally But the fact of the matter is I think that 
his contribution, m the final analysis was drawing the 
right-hand margin at the point at which the public wouldn't 
support a retrenchment 

In a sense I think that when you study the value of the 
Reagan welfare reform in California it did just that too 
Yet it wasn't anywhere near [retrenchment] The ludicrous 
thing is that all the time after that 1971 Act passed 
Carleson and some of his people were selling their program 
to other states and other states would come and hear I 
was saying to them 'Look go back home Don't take what we 
have got because if you take what we've got m welfare 
reform you would triple your caseload." [Laughter] And it 
would have indeed you see 
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You see again here is what a publicity campaign does 
What can you tell us about James Jenkins? 

James Jenkins? Nothing Not a thing 

During the Reagan administration there was a change m the 
budget procedure in which certain decisions as I understand 
it were taken out of the Department of Finance and put in 
the operating departments You don’t know? 

I don’t think so Not at all As a matter of fact I think 
that that more nearly occurred and most heavily occurred in 
Pat Brown’s administration after Hale Champion became 
director of finance 

I think what Jim is referring to is the shift in the 
responsibility so that the operating departments had to 
assign the priorities and suggest what might be appropriate 
areas for cutting rather than having the Department of 
Finance come m and sit down with the department and work 
out the budget Now does this ? 

Well you know that has always been the case I have never 
known way back from the very beginnings m the department 
that we didn't have to identify our priorities and deal with 
the vulnerability of certain proposals It matters very 
little that you say "Well you have got to do this or 
that ” because m the final analysis you go through the 
Indian baffle game. The bat is swinging at you, the 
department [wielded by] the legislative analyst and the 
Department of Finance Then your final [challenge] is back 
again with the personnel board m the Department of Finance 
from the point of view of staffing You can’t avoid having 
to run that damn thing several times 

Most of the time my recollection is that I never had 
any problem much with the agency It was always with 
Department of Finance [Laughter] 

Always with finance. OK then there wasn't [much 
difference] from your point of view this was the usual 
oeprating procedure 

I think where the Department of Finance position weakened 
wasn't as a consequence of the agency at all Where their 
position was weakened until young Governor Brown came m— 
then they were strengthened again—where they were weakened 
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was vis-a-^is the governor’s office The agency didn't have 
too much to say about it I can’t believe anytime that m 
the final analysis an agency administrator would very much 
prevail over the director of Finance 

It is interesting that you would characterize it that way 
because I didn't intend to characterize this shift as 
evidence of a weakening of the Department of Finance but 
simply a change m who goes first A requirement was made 
following 1966 that the departments had to take more 
initiative m presenting a budget to the Department of 
Finance which listed the priorities for the department and 
would suggest areas for possible cuts if the budget exceeded 
that allowance 

Oh well I think maybe what the problem is here is we are 
discussing a program budget as opposed to a line-item 
budget. That program budgeting never really got off the 
ground. All you had was some verbiage that is kind of 
useful in describing program activities and those budget 
documents that have printed budgets are very good document 
as a source incidentally 
Oh the best 

But you see that gave people like John [A.] Harris [planner 
with the state Department of Welfare] and me and others an 
opportunity to expostulate freely and meet the notion of 
program budgeting for something which could never be program 
budgeted because there is no beginning and end to continuing 
service You can't program budget sweeping the floor 

Where program budgeting came m was from the Defense 
Department where they are building a trailer or bridge or 
whatever the hell they build. So there is some time that 
the bridge is finished You can close that 

So Public Works could use it pretty well on specific 
projects They couldn't use it on maintenance. I think 
this is the thing that came up the notion of program 
budgeting That never ever developed 

One of my best friends was Ralph [W R.] Currie who 
was in the Department of Finance for years When he was 
retiring he said "Well I know that the program budget can 
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come along but what I predict is that you'll end up with a 
program budget with a line item requirement " [Laughter] 

So the line item requirement still prevailed as the 
control The program budgeting is what I think is coming m 
here 

Because the line items can be lopped off 

They are the only place that you do it Testimony to that 
is the fact that they are continually trying to punish 
[Adriana] Gianturco by taking half of her salary out of the 
budget You know they did that for years when [Max] 

Rafferty was superintendent of public instruction* They 
took his second-in-command position out of the budget 

It didn't ever take him out of the budget It just 
took some quirks out of the budget. That is all that 
happened They continued to get paid full salary So you 
take it from other salary wage items that's all No that 
is what happened It was 1966 and they were going to go 
gung ho for program budget. It was pushed all across the 
land as the way to go on public budgeting 

The fact of the matter is that when you have continuing 
service you just can't assign a beginning and an end. How 
do you program budget tax assessments? If somebody builds a 
house you've got to assess it So that is really where it 
occurred I am sure that is what that is 
All right fine That is a wonderful little example 
I think the agency became very much involved m your 
departmental budget That set up another hearing process 
On all cost items we had to go through the appearance of the 
agency's approval Then we had to go to the Department of 
Finance 

Then we could get rehearings I think my last 
experience with Jim [James] Dwight was around that when we 
had made a recommendation the agency approved and the 
Department of Finance turned it down. The agency said "You 
can have a hearing on that with him " I said "Well fine " 
So I went and I made my statement. They still turned it 
down 

I said OK. Dwight got mad at me because I didn't want 
to argue it further He wanted me to stay there and take 
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to make my statement I made it and you turned it down. I 
am not going to debate it further with you. I don't need 
to 11 He was madder than hell He wanted to just argue 
about it. But I had the effrontery to come there and speak 
again which is set up m their procedure. 

SHEARER You told me earlier but I am afraid I didn't retain the 
answer Where is James Dwight now? 

GLEASON I don't know where James Dwight is He was the chief of 
Social Services m HEW when Cap Weinberger was the 
secretary I don't know where he is now I said that he 
had come out of the orange growers whatever it is the 
Sunkist Orange Growers Organization. I don't know whether 
they took him back. I would suspect that they didn't and I 
would suspect that he is with some national administrative 
study service—Arthur Young or somebody like that. I would 
bet that He is that type and that is where he would go 
Maybe I knew that and that is why I am saying this 


VII HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCY REORGANIZATION THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
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The last two questions that I have on the list are one long 
one and another one which might be long too One deals with 
the reorganization of the Health and Welfare Agency for 
which we ought to husband our tape carefully 
Tell me what you are talking about 
The other is state 

Let me see those two I thought we could do a couple of 
these together 

In 1971 there was a big effort to set up a great big Health 
Department and they did it. In 1976 or 1977 they broke it 
up again 

[James M ] Stubblebme [Silence] Poor old Stubblebme 
Sounds like a story there Let's get to it 
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Role of Little Hoover Commission 


Let us first talk about the reorganization plan number one 
that was a product of the Little Hoover Commission 
[Commission on California State Government Organization and 
Economy] and put into effect by Reagan under the 
reorganization which goes into effect unless either house of 
the legislature rejects it. That came within one vote of 
being rejected in the senate. In fact it had a negative 
vote 

There were more people opposed to the reorganization 
than for it but there wasn't a majority It had to be a 
majority of the elected membership So there were not 
twenty-one votes against it It was twenty to nineteen 
against it So it went into effect But that attempted to 
put—are you talking about—oh, I am talking about a 
differenct thing I guess You said the mental hygiene 
No no let's talk about the Department of Health 
That [reorganization] put together m the Department of 
Health all of everything except accounting and that kind of 
thing Everything went into that one department Mental 
Health Social Services everything It was a department 
then created—and nobody really attacked this or examined 
it—which was m effect the Health and Welfare Agency 
But again all of the directors still sat around being 
appointed by the governor All of the gubernatorial 
appointees still obtained. 

They operated on the principle that they would not 
increase the budget of the constituent departments that were 
thrown together Here is a Health and Welfare 
administrator executive or agency head and then the 
director of Health 

You put together all kinds of things and never got them 
together really The first director was Stubblebme who 
was a psychiatrist or something out of Mann County I 
don't know all that good about him. It was just an 
impossibility The department never really ever functioned. 
In the process they moved the Department of Public Health 
staff from Berkeley to Sacramento Many of them didn't move 
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but rode the bus and still do The genesis of the commuter 
service between Berkeley and Sacramento 

Well this was the notion of the Little Hoover Commission and 
not the Reagan administration 7 
No it was the Little Hoover Commission 
OK fine 

Reagan picked it up and supported it and then put it into 
effect He didn* t have to you know 

The rationale was to be able to eliminate a whole tier of 
expenses? 

No Well I don't know you would have to read that 
reorganisation report and I could refresh myself and be more 
specific But I will talk only to the things that appeared 
to me m the legislative arena and the problems that 
obtained around it and the fact that later I worked with 
the Little Hoover Commission on the question should it 
continue to prevail and what were the problems? 

I think that is just what we want 

In the first place they never could get a director who 
could comprehend the job First I guess Brian had some 
influence m the appointment of Stubblebme Then they had 
to get rid of him. So they m his words to me twisted his 
arm up m the middle of his back to get him to be the 
director of the Department of Aging Or it was not even a 
department then I don't know 
Commission I guess 

Yes well anyway he was put over into that 
I want to come back to ask you why they had to get rid of 
Stubblebme but I would like to back up just a little bit 
and say what was James Lowry's role? 

No longer involved. Not at this point m the Health 
Department He had gone 

At one point he was championed so by Spencer Williams when 
his resignation was called for Spencer Williams was quoted 
as saying "Over my dead body " 

Well you see that was before Spencer Williams felt he was 
let down. He felt he was mouse trapped into making those 
recommendations for cuts Then Lowry wasn't supporting him 
Very serious 
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benefit for me because we [the Welfare Department] got out 
of the front page for a while and we got to being 
acceptable As a matter of fact they were forcing me to 
speak to a number of mental tygiene questions before the 
legislature much to my objection but I did it. [Discussion 
deleted] 

[End Tape 9 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 10 Side A] 


SHEARER I have somewhere picked up m my notes that Lowry defended 
the Department of Mental ttygiene against the cuts which 
would result from the staffing and so forth. You are saying 
he reversed himself? 

GLEASON I was informed and I am thoroughly convinced from people 
that I worked with for years that ended up on Spence 
Williams' staff that Lowry was the one that recommended the 
cuts Then when it came to the flak that occurred m the 
legislature he withdrew This was where he came a cropper 
with Spencer Williams 

SHEARER I see and he recommended the cuts m Mental Hygiene 

GLEASON He did recommend the cuts I am sure that he did You 

recall that he was involved before Pat Brown left office m 
recommending that the Bureau of Social Work be decentralized 
to each hospital It was that organization. Bill Wilsnack 
and Eunice Evans and others that maneuvered that to be 
transferred from Mental Hygiene to Social Welfare 

That is how they came to our department m 1966 I 
think. It was a budget transfer that was over Lowry's 
bitter objection. It was the political approval by the feds 
of that as a reimbursable item at the preferred 75 percent 
federal funding 

So there was staff antagonism to Lowry Apparently he 
was pretty able in lots of ways The people who were 
opposed to closing state hospitals didn't know how to handle 
the problem I told Steve Teale after I went to work for 
the Senate how it could have been done and he says "Gees I 
wish I had asked you " "Well " I said "Steve I was on the 
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other team then." He said "It doesn't matter I still wish 
I had asked you." [Laughter] 

Going back now to the Department of Health, this reorganiza¬ 
tion had been recommended by the Little Hoover Commission 
which would seem to be a fairly high recommendation. It had 
been accepted by the governor and he had no reason but for 
good government to recommend it 

I think that there was always m the Public Health 
Department I can’t validate this totally but my own notions 
about how they responded—Public Health being 
epidemiologically organized—were not in position to 
socially provide medical service It was the welfare system 
that had the payment structure to do it It was the Social 
Security payment system that had the structure to handle the 
payments on Medicare. 

Medi-Cal m 1965 that was the first Medi-Cal or 
Medicaid predicted the ultimate establishment of Medicare 
as was the case with aid to the disabled [ATD] that 
predicted the Disability Insurance and Social Security 
This led the way and tested the waters It was always the 
fallback position from advocating social insurance 

Needs Payment Structures and Creation of Constituencies 

This was called Public Assistance Medical Care at the time 

Well it didn't matter They just changed the title they 

didn’t change the policies one damn bit 

No but that is what it was originally called 

It was called PAMC 

Public Assistance Medical Care 

And MAA 

Yes Medical Assistance for the Aged 
I had it written AMA—Aged Medical Assistance—in my 
original draft. Someone saw AMA, and he blew his top 
'God you can't do that!" Anyway Chernin can verify this 
one for you, and I think I told you this before. When this 
PAMC got going we were then putting out much more medical 
service We were looking to the medical needs of people 
much more thoroughly than the Department of Public Health 
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ever dreamed of doing 

They were only dealing with immunizations and 
elimination of public health dangers—outhouses and septic 
tanks and that kind of thing So we come now here My God! 
Here is this fantastic expenditure vastly more than [they m 
Public Health] are getting and controlling They had a 
whole rondelet going So the U S. Public Health Service had 
a big conference back in New York somewhere. Chermn was 
there. They were bemoaning the fact that here was the 
Welfare Department into the business 
Moving into the medical business 
Well they were into the business 
Because you had the payment structure 

They will always be in the business I don*t care what you 
call it. It will always be. Because you see the thing 
that people don't understand m this is that drugs or any 
medical care is a need that you have. You have to have money 
to pay for it just like groceries are a need that you have 
and you have to have the money to pay for it So that in 
the consideration of that whole gamut of needs you have to 
consider housing clothing drugs nursing service all kinds 
of services You have to pay for them one way or the other 

It is conceivable you can do it always with a cash 
grant In many ways you would save vast sums if you did. 

It is veiy much more expensive when you get into [designating] 
just as food stamps are a hell of a lot more expensive. 

Than just giving people more money 

It is the monitoring. It is the cost It is the 

preoccupation with the cost 

No but you see you start issuing these things and then you 
have got a constituency that is demanding The grocers love 
food stamps They've got a corner on that money So you 
get a constituency of the providers whether it is doctors 
and so on or 

And the doctors of course are going to insist upon proper 
standards of medical service 

They don't give a damn about standards they want money 
When we started PAMG our essential problem was our delay to 
them Once we got the money flowing all objections ceased 
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Isn’t it fair though to say that if there weren’t the 
requirements for monitoring how this money is spent then 
there wouldn't be a designation for the cash and there 
wouldn’t be built-m constituencies? Is that the 
distinction you are making between cash grants and 
No I am making the distinction only this way I am saying 
that if all people who are competent to handle the money to 
pay the bills were given the money to pay the bills then 
you would have much better control from the people who are 
getting the service They would be part of the control system 
j ust as you are You control your family finances m terms of 
You don’t want to spend so much money for medical care but 
the doctors they want you to spend money for medical care 
As soon as we got into this we got into setting up the 
cafeteria table. We got into identifying all the medical 
procedures So the RVS became the thing that was available 
to all doctors 
RVS is? 

Relative Value Schedule So everything in there has a 
relative value m relation to the office visit So if you 
want to raise your fees all along the line as a doctor you 
raise your office visit $5 $10 $15 $20 So then if you 

perform a surgery that takes twenty-five units and you have 
got a ten-dollar office visit you see you have got ten 
times that many units [$250] If surgery is twenty units 
and you decide you are going to have $20 for an office 
visit then your surgery charge is going to be $400 

This is where that relative value schedule is So you 
[the doctor] look down there and you say "Well I gave them 
a shot " So it says 25/100 of a unit so now if your visit 
is $10 you add $2 50 for the shot Before all of this you 
used to charge them five dollars for professional service 
Now you charge them $12 50 

So the provider becomes the principal with whom you 
negotiate. Not with the people who have the needs I am 
just saying that it is really essential that you look at 
medical care as need of people m the same context as you 
look at the need of people for clothing housing food 
transportation and all other items of need that you have 
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Now we have been talking about the Department of Health 
Somehow we got into this business about 

All right now let's go to the Department of Health again 
Now the Department of Health put the Mental Hygiene 
Department out of business which was primarily one 
concerned with people who have mental health problems 
Developmental disabilities or mentally retarded 
All of these things Let's say that they have mental 
limitations whatever the cause. The manifestations of some 
of these are so alike that you can't distinguish them In 
any event you had that You had at the same time the 
creation of the 

[Interruption Mrs Gleason enters] 

the creation at the same time along the way of the 
Magna Carta of mental hygiene and mental health 
That was a Lanterman Act 1 

Well you had the Regional Center development which sets up 
a quasi private consortium of service publically financed. 
For the mentally retarded 

This is the Lanterman Petris or the Lanterman Act? 1 2 


1 The Lanterman-Petris-Short Act of 1967 dealt with the civil 
liberties of persons alleged to be mentally ill and spelled out 
a very limited range of conditions under which a person could 
be committed involuntarily 

2 The Lanterman Mental Retardation Services Act of 1969 
provided the framework for community care services through 
comprehensive and coordinated systems to deliver vital services 
to the mentally retarded. It established nineteen regional 
centers which provided fixed points of referral in the 
community for the mentally retarded (and m 1973 for the 
development ally disabled—A.B. 846) to obtain special services 
such as counseling and diagnostic help Regional Centers also 
administer funds for "purchasing services " such as respite 
care physical therapy special education and camping from 
social service agencies under contract to the center 
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Yes you see all of these went that same 

And then the Short-Doyle funds! had gone to pay for the 

community care? 

He is talking about how all of these services which had at 
one time been separate operating departments were now 
combined into the mammoth department 
Into this morass at the same time these things are 
developing. The bugs weren't worked out of that [Regional 
Center organization] and they still aren't The priority of 
this particular group of people—the well-to-do parents [of 
the developmentally disabled] the middle class parents who 
had great clout emphasized that beyond anything else 

The personnel loved it because they had freedom and 
salary structures that they would never have had otherwise 
and do have They can still do private practice. They had 
got the best of two worlds 

They can take people out into their private practice or 
back m and out You know it is a very neat little 
operation. There were all of these strange things that were 
disparate and pushing 

At the same time [Alfred E ] Alquist who was the 
principal on the Little Hoover Commission on this [Regional 
Center] organization, got through a bill to put all 
licensing m there. Those things got very confused as to 
their purpose They had to take some out They washed out 
the local government development of board and care 
facilities 


1 The Short-Doyle Act of 1957 encouraged counties and cities 
to initiate or expand mental health services for the mentally 
disordered m every county through locally controlled and 
administered programs funded 50 percent from the state and 50 
percent from the county The state funding percentage was 
increased to 75 percent in 1963 Later ratios were set at 90 
percent state funds to 10 percent county for local treatment or 
state-imposed quota of patient days spent m a state hospital 
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All of this pressure again to get patients out of state 
hospitals put pressure on the people who provided board and 
care to take people out of prisons out of the youth 
authority out of mental hygiene and mental health Then 
Medi-Cal came along and put premium financing on nursing 
homes so people got out of running board and care homes and 
into nursing homes because it is more lucrative. The foster 
care and ambulatory care sort of stagnated. All of these 
forces are public forces that express themselves in the face 
of a reorganization that had very questionable logic m the 
first place. Nobody really could visualize what a 
gargantuan kind of operation that it would be 

Reagan escaped before he took the brunt of fate on 
that. Jerry Brown came m and appointed a man—I can't 
think of his name—a perfectly nice man but a babe m the 
woods m terms of quite literally I think a little 
irresponsible He was really not hep to the 
Jerome Lachner? 

Yes he didn't really have any I think he was just a 

delightful person but not really up to that He sort of 
light-touched himself through the time that he was there 
Then it came to a real doubt about the wisdom of the 
reorganization. The Little Hoover Commission was induced to 
come back and try to salvage it Ultimately to end up I 
think with more departments than they started out with 

In the meantime they carried through their final coup 
de grace on the Department of Social Welfare and created the 
Department of Benefit Payments which put together the tax 
collection audit provision of the Department of Employment 
or whatever they call it and the auditing provisions of the 
Welfare Department and Health Department Here was now the 
director of health care whatever m this Health 
Department who couldn't control the audit because that was 
over there and couldn't therefore say what he wanted m 
the way of administrative tax or policy development 
It was a completely asinine proposition. An 
administrator has to have budgeting He has to have 
auditing He has to have research. He has to have all of 
those elements to be an administrator 
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To know what he is doing 

So this was conceptualized by people who didn't understand 
public administration or any kind of business 
administration. No businessman would have or no public 
administrative theorists would have supported that 
[reorganization] It was done by people who had absolutely 
no knowledge of those principles 

Now these were the people on the Little Hoover Commission? 
Well you have to understand that the Little Hoover 
Commission has no staff except Les [L H.] Holcomb and maybe 
a secretary and an AA and something else but that's it 
For any work they do they borrow employees from departments 
They borrowed these mostly from the Department of Public 
Health 

So the planners here many of them at any rate were from 
Public Health 

Oh sure. The advocates in the first instance were there. 

The big advocate who was a former director was [Lester] 

Breslow now at the School of Medicine at UCLA I had known 
him for years He was really gung ho to manage the whole 
thing Well he couldn't have done it. Nobody could 
comprehend that job It was a totally incomprehensible job 
This then doesn't show the lack of realism on the part of 
business administrators m government as supported by 
Reagan This doesn't shew that 

No no there was nothing m this Again as I said the 
illusion of final authority was operating what came to him 
was something supported by the medical community CMA 
[California Medical Association] and others So that it 
came from people that he respected and trusted 
It seemed like sound administration? 

Oh sure because you were going to get rid of this and that 
and the other thing. Some of the onerous things like 
social workers were going to be eliminated. Of course the 
problems don't go away with the elimination of this 
profession or that 

I studied the report and observed the concerns that 
were expressed in the legislature and lots of them went 
along with it very reluctantly very reluctantly Reagan's 
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strong supporters didn't question it because he was 
supporting it. Many people would have questioned it had 
they been privy to all the [information] 

When it faltered it faltered first because they put 
Stubblebine m there who is totally incapable of handling 
it. He had great fears and concerns After he was 
appointed director of the Department of Aging he got 
refused confirmation by the Senate Rules Committee 

One of the fellows who had worked for me was a PR man 
over there. He called me and said "What can you do?" I 
said 'Well Bill I can come and talk with the director if 
he wants me to." So he called back m a few minutes and 
said "He would like very much to talk with you " 

So I went and met with the man. I said "Well Dr 
Stubblebine did you talk to any of the Rules Committee 
members beforehand?" "No " he says "that would be beneath 
my dignity " "Well " I said you sure got your dignity 
treated roughly for not having done it " I said "I know 
the members of that Rules Committee very well and they are 
decent guys " 

I said 'Let me call one of them right now " I called 
one of them. He said "What the hell Verne wby didn't the 
bastard come over and talk to me? He didn't even make his 
acquaintance with me At least I deserve that from a man. 

He should come and say who he was and visit with me so I 
would have some notion. I don't want to get into a hearing 
on it " He said "Normally these people come around and let 
you know who they are and let you have just a friendly 
visit He didn't ' 

Was Stubblebine listening to this? 

Oh sure. He was there. No he wasn't hearing this but 
then I repeated I said 'Well I am in Dr Stubblebine's 
office Is it all right if I tell him what you are saying 9 " 
He said "Oh sure tell him " So I told him 

I said "OK, when could you see him?" "Well " he said 
"I can see him this afternoon any time." So I said "Well 
I'll put Dr Stubblebine on." So I put him on He said "I 
want to go to Berkeley today Well no I can't do it 
Monday ' He kept this kind of stuff up So my friend on 
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the Rules Committee he says "Put Gleason back on." He 
says 'What kind of a jackass is that?" [Laughter] 

Reallyl He was kind of a hung-up guy He was a decent 
guy but he was hung up as hell He j ust didn't have any 
idea. He had a pontifical pompous kind of notion about how 
they [legislators] should be coming to him When here is 
the authority sitting up there you are going to have to—by 
and large legislators are pretty small and unimportant 
individuals They like to be more important than they are 
When you make them that way they respond positively He 
didn't have good sense and I'd speak to him about that 
Well they evidently got him through that but then he didn't 
last It was a dreadful kind of thing 
He wanted that j ob? 

No he didn't want the job as director of the Department of 
Aging He didn't want that job He wanted to be the 
director of Health. He said he had to take the job at 
Aging He was getting the same salary Imagine! 

This is a little operation the directorship of Aging! 

Sure and it is ridiculous 

It's the commission we* re talking about? 

No it is not the ocmraission 

No there is a Department of Aging and a commission on it 
It is a ridiculous and wrong kind of approach. It is 
absolutely wrong. I learned from administering grant 
programs which I did for five years it is a dreadful kind 
of thing It is a yes-or-no thing Out of everybody that 
you favor you deny ten or more You have more enemies ever 
than you have friends You can never make it every time 
some grant is made there are ten people out there critical 
of it So it has always got more problems than it will ever 
have supporters It is a very very difficult thing That 
is endemic to grant programs That is basically all they 
are. They have no real authority to do anything They have 
no administrative structure 

So they are always playing a political game. It is a 
dreadful kind of concept 

Well the story of the Department of Health then is the 
story of an administrative miscarriage but it was not 
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This did not reveal Reagan's administrative ideas on 
anything 9 

GLEASON It was not at all No no I would say it had absolutely no 
[connection] I would think that it [the reorganization 
plan] came right at the end when he was trying still to put 
himself in position to run for president 


VIII REAGAN'S PRESIDENTIAL AMBITIONS AND PERFORMANCE 

GLEASON He was running for president from the second year that he 
was in office He had very extensive carefully developed 
brochures set up for his campaign. He was programmed from 
that point Well early in his first two years he was 
programmed to run for president Then he was running ever 
since 

LEIBY Hew do you know that Verne? 

GLEASON Well I know that I was involved with those damn pamphlets 

LEIBY OK 

GLEASON And that they were used. We got him to kill the one on 
welfare because it was such a dreadful document. Even I 
could prove that. Spencer Williams was helpful on that. 
They were cleverly done. They were very beautifully 
prepared pamphlets I wish I had them 

SHEARER Who prepared them? 

GLEASON Well a professional prepared it 


Basis for Political Success 


GLEASON One thing that you know about you see his welfare reform 
message has no facts It is simple straightforward 
appealing—simple straightforward and appealing It 
avoids all the complications As I said it wasn't until he 
came with this legislation that 


[End Tape 10 Side A] 
[Begin Tape 10 Side B] 
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When you look at the president now all of this is a very 
simple straightforward approach "We have got to have more 
defense money We have got to match the Russians " 

Who is going to deny that we ought to be equal to the 
Russians? Only the mtelligensia who don't know very much 
who don't understand simple value of bullets against the 
Bolsheviks 

It is as I say m the Social Security Program they 
[m the Reagan administration] are addressing one group 
against another It is taxpayers against the freeloaders 
That is m the social service area. See it is simple 
direct and it is appealing. That is their formula now 
that was his formula. It was always directed for him to run 
for president Always 

He wanted to be the guy to confront the terrorists the 
masses that objected to justice. He didn't want anybody 
turning off that dissident force He wanted that force to 
be there. He wanted that He wanted his image as a man who 
could confront it who had the guts to do it and would do 
it and did do it And you see he is still doing it 

It is just very simple He doesn't do very much work 
himself really He has his lines written and he reads them 
and does it well But there is a very very effective PR 
program That is political success Make no mistake about 
it It isn't what he did in California as governor it is 
what people think he did 

The fact that the Welfare Reform if applied m all 
states of the union would quadruple welfare expenditures is 
not evident at all The thing that is continually put is 
'I stemmed the tide. ' He sat and let the tide run for three 
years or more many years Then he stems what he let run 

In consequence and the decision of the public is that 
he stemmed the tide Nobody is going to turn that off m 

my judgement Ultimately history will deal with it much 
more honestly I have withheld trying to assess it all 
this time for the reason that I have not felt that anything 
that I would write would be believable because it goes against 
that simple "fact" that he stemmed the tide and you can't 
argue You get into statistical arguments and where are you? 
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I know that I know those things and I know the facts but I 
can't put them out that way just as simply and directly as 
he can- You see 9 Because who is going to believe anybody 
now? What the helll He achieved it People believe it and 
that is the thing that works 

I don't feel discouraged about these things because my 
own belief is that the ultimate consequence is that 
whatever he does there are going to be lines drawn to put 
limits Maybe some new limits are in order you know 9 I 
think it is a swing of the pendulum I don't think what he 
will do as president will be that seriously damaging 

When you look at President Dwight Eisenhower he didn't 
do anything but people thought he did great. He really kind 
of golfed his way through eight years 

So m your view Reagan has a certain power to clarify and 
simplify and in that sense win. But there are very narrow 
inherent limits on what he can win Is that it 9 
I think there are limits and I think he understands that. I 
think that he has learned not to set his sights as high as 
some claim you see He knows that critical to his budget 
cutting is getting the three-year tax reduction. Because if 
he gets the tax reduction then the income won't be there and 
he can reduce further That's really what he knows 

Area of Political Vulnerability 


It is kind of like the snowball The danger of his program 
is the expense of defense 
The military 

Yes because they are the ones who have created the deficit. 
They are the ones who created the monumental cost of debt 
of funding not Social Security 
And it is so inflationary 

Oh this is what I am saying It is totally inflationary 
and that is what could lick him That is the only 
That’s where his vulnerability is 
You would think he would know that 

I noticed that with people I knew and worked with for years 
m the Department of Finance They were dedicated to the 
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trickle-down theory too That is that if you put more 
money into aerospace that certain things would come down to 
encourage the purchase of cars and refrigerators and which 
they referred to as the big-ticket items which had had the 
big income from sales taxes and so on. So they were kind of 
dedicated to that. All the time it has been created this 
reservoir of unemployable unengaged people. The number 
that are not engaged in labor activities is a growing one 
It isn't old people going against the young. It is the 
young against young. It is very obvious but that isn't 
going to come through for quite a long time 

That is his vulnerability as I see it. Of course I 
think that the president is in a vastly different position 
from the governor because the governor can depend on 
bailouts from the federal government. As president he 
knows that he has got to shut that off Yet that is the 
constituency that is tough to shut off Let's see where 
are we 9 

We touched on the reorganization of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene 

Federal-State Relations 


Let's do something m this one federal-state relations 
You know this was a matter that was very thoroughly studied 
by the Hoover Commission Herbert Hoover There is a whole 
series of documents on that There is a necessity to 
examine a local interest a state interest as a statewide 
political entity and then the federal interest which has 
to concern itself with the free-flowing of commerce and 
people 

You see I saw it repeatedly with the legislators 
elected to represent local interests who inescapably 
become state agents when they have come to the legislature. 
They are confronted with statewide problems Whether their 
constituents are involved or not they have to vote on things 
that come to them on a statewide basis They have to 
register their opinion on it yes or no. The thing you have 
to know about congressmen and legislators and indeed the 
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present governor is that they really have a yes-no only 
position 

They have to register yes or no Now they can register 
yes or no in a variety of ways by not taking it on by 
denying it or by putting it off for study They must take 
a yes-no position somehow So when you start talking about 
medfly you are not concerned with Santa Clara County you 
are concerned with all of the produce of California and of 
its reception and sale in other places 

Of course you suddenly realize now that all of the 
growers in California are concerned with national interests 
They are appealing to national interests m the courts and 
so on. So there then becomes the federal governments 
interest in the free flow of commerce. The freedom of 
pe opl e to trav el 

So I had been impressed with that Hoover study and 
looked at state and federal relationships in those terms m 
terms of their interests What are the interests that are 
there? What created the Social Security Act was the 
recognition that we had to have some kind of stabilized 
federal income base for the retired. We couldn't avoid it 
any longer We couldn't let people be given a "floater" to 
get out of the town or out of the state which was the old 
system you know? 

When it came to state interests the state had an 
interest in its own economy It couldn't support public 
schools which is a very important base And industry— 
schools become an industry concern, it becomes a national 
concern you see 

I think as Reagan moves to the federal government his 
views are going to change to a different matter of interest 
Really it came up you see very recently when he was faced 
with the medfly again. Here is the case when it comes to 
national issues he finds himself faced with a national 
interest decision 

Jerry Brown he has to face the state interest in 
national commerce and concern. He can't any longer be just 
dedicated to California homeowners' concern about being 
sprayed on. Although they are trying to criticize him I 
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think he played it very smart politically because he got 
forced into the spraying—but he didn't really approve it 
He is now m that position of not having made the decision 
to do it but now is having to do it and is doing it So 
now he goes from there. 

It is interesting that Reagan is now in the position of 
being the ’Big Brother" federal government which must go 
against the grain 

The fact is that he has to be you see So I am saying that 
when you get to these kinds of things and views they are 
never static they are dynamic. They changed with pressures 
that are there 

What do you think about the idea of block grants which he 
is advancing very strongly at the federal level? 

I think he is making a hell of a mistake and I think 
congress is too Because this happens you see they come 
up with a block grant for agriculture and the state says 
"To hell with you we are not going to use you before 
spring." Now what do you do? 

Moreover a block grant gives money to the local 
politicians to take credit for spending not for the credit 
of the Washington politicians Once the congressman votes 
for the block grant then some guy m the local community m 
his district can use it to promote his political career and 
replace him. THat is the ultimate danger in the block grant 
politically 

Now the block grants are defended administratively as giving 
local administrators more discretion 
Yes and that discretion can beat you as a national 
politician if discretely used and cleverly used 
Because local discretion builds patronage and constituency? 
Let's say that the state just has a block grant for all 
welfare. By God they decide that hell they are not going 
to give out anything but to blind people. Let's take the 
extreme. That wouldn't happen, but let's say they are going 
to emphasize one group They have good political reason 
Or emphasize the aged would be more 

All right it doesn't matter It doesn't matter The most 
likely thing would be that but not necessarily now that 
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they are playing more workers against the retired people 
That is becoming quite a bone of contention to employee 
workers It is "Well retired people have it too good 
When we become retired there won't be any money left for 
us " 

The survey said "Would you get back what you put in?" 
Most of them said no. Hell's bells I They'd probably get 
vastly more back even. If your house burns down you get 
more back from the fire insurance company than you put m 
because everybody else that has fire insurance pays for your 
loss That is the it works Insurance works that way 
I think that m the sense of block grants the fiscal virtue 
is that you can cut them each year 
From Reagan* s point of view 

From any point of view of cost control You can lop ten 
thousand dollars off a million a lot easier than you can 
take one buck out of a fif ty-dollar grant to an individual 
It ss a lot easier to take 10 percent away from a mass 
grant You don't face the individual constituent with that 
Somebody local has to face that. 

If they are clever and turn it around so that you 
become responsible for cutting the people that they choose 
then you may face political oblivion 
They say "Our hands are tied " 

Well you see what happened with the federal revenue 
sharing was let's take the local board [of supervisors] 

They say "We can't put this into human services we're 
going to put it in buildings because it may not be there 
next year Moreover we can build a building and put a 
bronze plaque on that with our name on it." They can say 
VLook who built this building—not federal revenue but this 
board of supervisors"—Joe Smith and so-and-so so-and-so 
built it Moreover they can make it available to middle- 
income people who wouldn't otherwise draw a grant 
Do you really think that Reagan is making a political 
mistake then by supporting the grant? 

Oh he has only got two terms at the most. Where the hell 
can he go? He isn't going to say he isn't going to run next 
time because that makes him a lame duck right now So 
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he'll always be a candidate but that is what is wrong with 
the two-term limit because he ends up ultimately a lame 
duck 

He'll be a lame duck 

Then you see that is when he doesn't have the clout You 
will see vultures come out of the woodwork if he survives 
into a second term That happens to them all The 
Republicans did that because of Roosevelt. Now they wish 
they hadn't done that. 

Well it has been a theme for almost ten years now the 
block grant 

Well the block grant appeals to the general public because 
they got a shot at it Even though they don't have a need 
for it People like buildings They like monuments They 
like bronze plaques They like the physical 
Who are the people we are talking about? The local 
decision-making folks? 

I think the public generally likes to look at a building and 
say "I got a piece of that ' I think it is generally 
appealing Look at your campus If you hadn't inherited 
old Haviland Hall but had a new building instead of the 
School of Social Welfare you would have a little more pride 
walking in the building instead of walking into an 
educational leftover Although it was such an improvement 
over those latrines 1 [Laughter] 

We used to have temporary army buildings 


IX SUMMING UP 
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Well I think we have enough time for a summation, if you 
would like to 

I don't know how to summarize this sort of disconnected 
discourse 

Or if you just have something you would care to add that you 
feel hasn't been covered 

I think that Jim you should think and ask me something 
Either of you 
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Well 1960 began the great development and expansion xn many 
different kinds of welfare programs and then later on came 
a great restriction of this At least so it is said. Now 
do you think that is an accurate picture 7 If it is 
accurate what do you think is the residue of it 7 
Well you know I think that the "great society" program the 
poverty elimination program in the first place was doomed to 
failure for the reason that there was only one dollar put up 
for every twenty-five that was needed You could m no way 
eliminate poverty with that kind of funding Secondly there 
was a misconception in that whole thing that the people in 
poverty had strengths to handle their problem if given money 
They didn't have that ability or interest beyond their 
own self interest There has never been understanding that 
the people in poverty areas are deprived of consideration 
for mankind as well as they are deprived of income They 
basically lack education. They lack health. They lack 
understanding They therefore lack real ability to do 
things for themselves really 

Public work programs could only work if there is 
competent personnel and artisans involved to utilize and 
escalate train people to do things You can't create 
without having that capacity there. I think that WPA [Work 
Projects Administration] was a vastly better approach than 
most of the great society" approaches I saw the variety 
of Ford Foundation grants operating in Hunter's Point [San 
Francisco] and back at New Haven [Connecticut] They all 
failed for the reason that inevitably they abandoned that 
stratum of young people who were not functioning who had 
been collected m that scrounging class The youth who had 
really never been employed—who had never been put m the 
position of being producers or doers 
Very vulnerable and handicapped 

Well maybe even though they said they want a j ob all of 
them that I talked to m Watts [Los Angeles] and that area 
the Avalon district—and I worked there for a long time 
before the not with projects—they always would say "What 
I need is a job " But the last thing xn the world they 
would ever do is take a j ob 
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They were doing a damn sight better not working m lots of 
ways by scrounging around on a variety of things all kinds 
of nefarious activities and not necessarily to do with 
welfare. Although I think they preyed on some women who had 
a little welfare money 

The thing that occurred with all of the community 
action activities is that they became very political very 
controversial very contentious one with another Racial 
groups against racial groups more exacerbated than anything 
we have ever seen. Blacks and browns and all of the others 
are contentious with one another They are every place I 
have seen here m Sacramento County Whether it is 
Filipinos they say "Well gee we didn't get a grant last 
year " And so on you know I really think that that 
community action thing has been the core of most of the 
disaster in that area 

But at the same time they had money to not organize 
people because they never ever did that They did mobilize 
people to protest They got them m crowds crowds of 
misbehaving people. Reagan loved this because he could deal 
with that protest very well because they were so 
undisciplined and so disorganized 

The thing is still going on. In the community action 
group here [in Sacramento] we have had more firings more 
board changes people on and off bitter brawls fisticuffs 
defalcations Everything you want to name they have been 
involved m 

What they have done is that they had to come to 
referrals of people and they have generated welfare 
recipients I am sure of that. Because the only place 
people could really get money from the great society was 
from welfare 

If the so-called expansion of the 1960s was so limited m 
amount and so ill conceived then would it follow that you 
think that the so-called retraction of the 1970s is not such 
a retraction after all? 

I don't think it is a retraction I think it is j ust a 

redundant tail kind of falling off 

Would you like to expand that a little bit? 


LEIBY 
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Well as I said as you look at the New Haven the Hunters 
Point the Castlemont kind of thing [in Oakland California] 
the Ford Foundation came in with great fanfare and looked 
around. They found pretty soon that the things we were 
trying to deal with weren't appealing—this motley group of 
young men and the women between eighteen and twenty-five 

So funding agencies retreated to providing care for 
children and saying, "Let's go for the future." Of course 
kids are nice and easy to deal with. They [agencies] have 
gone into Head Start and everybody says 'Great success 1 " 
But you can't really measure a damn bit of achievement m 
their school performance 

It is like early childhood education that [Wilson] 

Riles made a political fortune out of The fact is that you 
can't measure a specific advance or improvement In the 
study-hall programs that we got conned into financing when I 
had the grant program we couldn't measure achievement m 
terms of their grade performance m terms of their length 
of time m school or their interest 

[The fact is early childhood education got confused 
with child care. Welfare money was sought to support early 
childhood education. It was construed kind of as a welfare 
service because it also functioned as child care by 
enabling parents to work while the children were m the 
education programs The programs came to be essentially 
child care 

I think we have seen some improvements over time For 
example out-of-wedlock births seem to diminish over the 
generations if the general educational background is 
improved—even if just the access to information is 
improved. Also if kids have good access to peers who are 
achieving and competitive then they will be challenged to 
achieve. Of course I am only addressing the years when I 
was active in the field I can't really comment on the drug 
scene that young people face new 

I do believe that children can do a lot more if they 
have parental support. In Los Angeles and Watts we found 
that if we got the social workers to act like irate parents 
m confronting the school we could keep the kids m school 
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GLEASON It gets difficult when the child is in the seventh grade 

and the parent has only a third-grade education. It isn’t 
realistic to expect that parent to confront the school to 
see that his child finishes 

There really needs to be a separate entity—advocates 
for the kids when the parents need help These advocates 
should not be answerable to—hired by—the school 
administration. Look what happens to counselors whenever 
there are budget cuts they are the first ones to be cut 
I do think that integration m higher [secondary and 
postsecondary] education is markedly better than when I was 
in school In my high school in Nevada City I started with 
a class of 58 students 56 of whom were white Bright 
youngsters too Only 29 graduated So when I hear that 
the graduation rate for black students is now at 41 percent 
it doesn't seem too dramatic or discouraging to me. I just 
think of what many of them have had to overcome.]* 

[End of Session 2] 


*Mr Gleason added the preceding bracketed material m his 
review of the draft transcript 
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Name 

Address 

Home Phone 

Birthdate 

Birthplace 

Education 


Present Employment 


Date of Official 
Appointment 

Date of Retirement 


RESUME 

Verne E Gleason 

790 Watt Avenue 
Sacramento 95825 

489-0223 

September 7 1911 

Camptonville, Yuba County 
California 

Graduate Nevada City High School 
June 1930 

Graduate University of California 
May 1935 AB Degree - Mathematics 
Graduate Study University of California 
August 1935 - May 1936, Insurance and 
Actuarial Science 

Graduate School of Social Work University 
of California January 1941 - May 1941 
Naval Officers Training School 

Cornell University December 1942 - 
March 1943 

Ohio State University April 1943 - 
May 1943 

California State Senate 
Senate Office of Research 
Specialist m Welfare and 
Human Relations 


Apr l1 15 1970 

October 15 1974 


Employment History 


State Senate Assignment 

Provide expert advice on critical policies and issues 
relating to public concern for the aged disabled 
children and unemployed 

Undertake special research studies and e/aluations of 
programs and make recommendations for improvements 
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Employment History (Continued) 


Verne E Gleason 


Assistant Director State Department 
of Social Welfare 

This typifies the most significant assignment of my 
Social Welfare career which has meaning to the 
California Senate I represented the Department 
before the Legislature for a period covering more 
than 25 years During this period I drafted many 
of the principal legislative proposals which have 
become the main features of California s puolic 
assistance and welfare services program 

Director of Public Welfare 
Project Program 

During the period October 1962 to May 1967 I formu¬ 
lated and promoted more than 100 projects covering a 
wide variety of public welfare demonstration and 
research projects throughout the State of California 
A large number of these projects concerned community 
services for the aging Included in this was the 
establishment of the Sacramento Volunteer Bureau 


Legislative Activities 


Major legislative measures which I took a major role m 
drafting and working with the Legislature to effect their enact¬ 
ment include 

1 Creation of Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Aged - 1956 

2 Medical care for all needy persons - 1957 
Prepared basic legislation and negotiated 
necessary agreements with major groups such 
as California Medical Association Kaiser- 
Permanente and similar organizations 

3 Public Assistance Program for Disabled - 1957 

4 Medical Assistance for Aged - 1961 Drafted 
legislation and represented department 
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Legislative Activities (Continued) Verne E Gleason 


5 Expansion of Medical Care program to cover all 
out-patient services for aged and disabled - 
1961 

6 Coverage of full scope of needs of the aged 
and disabled including the inclusion of 
automatic cost-of-living increases - 1961 

7 Virtual elimination of liability of adult children 
to contribute to support of aged - 1961 

8 Program to provide grants to local communities to 
provide services for aged (Farr Bill) - 1961 

9 Homemaker and home care services for aged and 
disabled - 1968 

10 Pass-on of Social Security increase to aged and 
disabled resulting m monthly grant increase to 
all of $12 per month - 1972 



State of California 
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To Paul G Zimmer 

Acting Oirectoi 
Department of Social Welfare 


Date December 10 I 969 

Subject Administration Socia 
Welfare Legislation 


from Department of Social Welfare 
V^rne E Gleason 


8 had prsyfltsed you a personal evaluation of some of the legislative 
proposals coming up for Introduction by the administration at the upcoming 
session Oi the Legislature | shall make this quite informal and express 
5 candidlv is fossiblc my own notions about the Legislature's reaction to 
the key contiol p r oposals which are designated to reduce the cost of public 
weifaie In California 

gra the way of background I shall say at the outset it 1 s my experience 
that t^e Legislature of the State of California traditionally refuses to 
withdraw benefits once granted A frequently overlooked fact regarding 
the growth of public welfare costs In California is that the main impetus 
for the cost increases has been the continuous liberalization of public 
welfare laws by the Legislature Accordingly the most effective cost 
control program that the administration can undertake is to work toward 
preventing the Legislature from continuing this practice of enacting laws 
Which Increase benefits and liberalize the eligibility requirements 

During the past 30 years the primary political pressure for increased 
benefits has come from the organized groups supporting the aged and blind 
The Increasing maturation of the OASDI benefits of the "Social Security 
Act has tended to divert the attention of the aged from the state scene 
to the national scene with the result that the organized political effort 
to Increase state benefits has been tied to an impetus provided by 
congressional actions 

The most critical area of concern with reference to the aged is the tie-in 
of Increased social security benefits with public assistance benefits 
At present more than 75 percent of OAS recipients are also receiving 
OASDI Congress has hit upon a happy political device by debating with 
much publicity the possibility of prohibiting states from deducting as 
Income Increases in social security benefits in computing need foi public 
assistance They have only toyed with this and have now provided for an 
exemption of $7 50 per month of income from any source but the fact that 
this was put Into the lav/ at the time social security benefits were 
Increised has created a public notion that Congress has legislated against 
deduction of social security benefits in computing the amount of need for 
public assistance- Duilng the past three legislative sessions this has 
been a major political fight In I 968 the Legislature passed legislation 
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December 10, I 969 


to exempt Income to the extent permitted by the federal government This was 
vetoed by Acting Governor Hugh Burns In I 969 we were able to hold a similar 
bill In the Senate Finance Committee on a tie vote A similar measure passed 
the Assembly by an overwhelming margin but our success in keeping a Senate 
bill In the Finance Committee was enough to convince the Senate Labor and 
Social Welfare Committee to hold the Assembly bill 

It Is almost certain that the present session of congress will enact a 
major social security increase with Increase likely to be paid during the 
middle of the Legislative session I predict this will present the 
administration with a major political Issue It is my opinion that the vast 
majority of the legislators will consider it on immoral procedure for the 
state to retain in the general fund the proceeds which will accrue from 
Increased social security benefits Although I do not believe that they 
would go so far as override a Governor's veto I do believe that the 
Legislative leadership supporting the Adm1n 1 strat 1 on wi11 strongly advise 
the Governor to acquiesce as a means of making some of the administration's 
legislative program viable If the Administration gives on this issue the 
state will continue to meet the needs of old, blind and disabled people 
even more liberally but at the same time failing to meet needs of a very 
large number of families with children even at the minimum level of 
presently published assistance standard 

Prior to the outbreak of riots in our major cities the demands of families 
had very little political force For whatever reasons that may be inferred 
from these riots the boards of supervisors city councils, and administrators 
of the urban counties of this state have become major proponents of increased 
benefits for needy families Moreover they have effectively lobbied against 
the enactment of cost reduction legislation advocated by the Administration 
In I 968 and I 969 Traditionally local governments have acted as agents of 
welfare cost control Except for the rural counties of this state, this is 
no longer true' 

The program proposed by President Nixon to totally restructure the family 
assistance program coupled with the omnipresent tendency to utilize federal 
welfare financing to cover a multitude of kindred socially provided services 
has added greatly to the enthusiastic enterprise of the staff of the California 
Assembly to develop a greatly expanded program There are several members 
of the Legislature with Influencial leadership positions who are strongly 
motivated to expand public services through exploitation of the vagaries 
of federal financing of social service which is now an integral part of 
public assistance administrative cost The fact that a close association 
exists between this leadership and staff of the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare suggest that the cost expansion programs Inherent in 
the passage of Assembly Bill 225 (mental retardation) and the proposals 
contained in Assembly Bills 9^3 9&^ and J9&5 will provide strong advocacy 
In the upcoming session for further expons ion of services This ndvovacy 
Is likely to be bipartisan The fact that there is little likelihood that 
the Nixon prognm will be passed by the present session of Congress will not 
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December 10, 19&9 


deter the proponents of these measures Furthermore the problems thnt 
ore being raised by the Kaiser and the Ivy cases will provide effective 
ammunition for an expansion of family assistance expenditures at t e 
1970 Legislative session 

It Is my further opinion that the Introduction of cost reduction legislation 
by the Administration may be used by these proponents as a trading device 
For example, it is quite possible that the proponents of expanded benefits 
for needy families would agree to accept liens on real property as a means 
of getting broader legislative support for their program of liberalization 

| have the following specific comments on the cost reduction proposals as 
advocated by the Administration I shall list these according to the 
agency control numbers 

1 H 47 This proposes to .deny as needy any child who lives in a 
family where the gross family Income exceeds the 25 th percentile 
of family income in California This bill is simi ar to part of 
Senate Bill 1335 as proposed by the department in 19&9 The 
departmental proposal in I 969 set the gross Income 

40th percentile I would think that the reduction from the 40th 
to the 25 th percentile will present the means for a statistical 
debate on the difference Standing by itself rather than being 
Incorporated with H 49 which contains the other port of Senate 
Bill 1335 of the 1969 session I would feel that H 47 1 s very 
vulnerable “to the confusion and doubt" opposition game y 
confusion and doubt I mean the tradition of confusing the 
committee with a lot of extraneous facts and figures and thereby 
creating serious doubts as to Its political importance More 
often than not this opposition device is effective in getting a 
committee to hold the bill m committee 

2 H 48 This proposes to reduce the amount of allowable personal 
property resources of OAS, AB and ATD We have submitted an 
alternative H 48a I believe this to be no alternative at all 
because it makes only a minor difference and will give rise to 
emotional criticisms about the smallness of the regard of the 
Administration for keepsakes of the old or the means for willing 
workers to get to their job H 48a would be to prohibit the 
retention of personal jewelry and an automobile needed for 
tronsportation We we'nt through a period when we ad to evaluate 
a widow's engagement and wedding rings that she had had for 
lifetime and it just x^as not worth the continual harangues over 
case situations Denial of an automobile needed for transporta¬ 
tion will be argued as a means to discourage participation in 
the Work Incentive Program 1 do however believe that a 
reduction in personal property reserves is socially sound and 
represents a valid Administration cost reduction proposal I 
would suggest an alternative delaying the effective date for 
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about 18 months after legislative enactment This would allow 
all present recipients to adjust their reserves and would not 
lead to the emotional problem of divestiture which we have faced 
With the change in the education set aside issue Moreover it 
would only apply cost control by delaying qualification on Intake 
cases This would be a substantial reduction In cost saving of H 48 
In principle I think it Is sound to assert that there is no 
Immediate need for savings of $1200 for an aged person or $1500 
for a blind person Lowering this level represents a reduction 
for a very few recipients The present level provides no benefit 
tor an Individual who has no such reserves and has no reasonable 
expectation of acquiring such a reserve The personal property 
reserve mode quite a bit of sense when we had only a limited 
Med I-Care Program but with the present stage of the development 
of the Medi-Cal Program which covers almost the entire cost of 
any Illness It cannot be justified 

3 > 8 . hS. This proposal would confine the coverage of the unemployed 

parent part of AFDC to those families for whom federal reimbursement 
Is available In addition, the proposal would allocate six million 
dollars of the savings to cover the costs of providing for those 
families who would suffer undue hardship unless additional funds 
are made ava.lable to them This bill is identical with the major 
part of Senate Bill 1335 of the T969 session which was refused 
passage by the Senate Finance Committee County government provided 
the major opposition I see nothing which would indicate that the 
county governments still would not oppose the proposal The fact 
that the 1970 bill is identical to the I969 bill would make me 
believe that this measure will have a very difficult time of receiving 

1e 5 .. , 5 ' Ve approval As 1 review the members of the Assembly Health 
and Welfare Committee I cannot see how this proposal could receive 

more than one or possibly two votes as long as the county opposition 
persists 

** JL5P. This measure would define as a non-needy child any child 
living with a stepfather or any child living in a home where his 
mother is alleged to be sharing her bed with an unrelated male 
It Is my belief that this proposal with respect to the stepfather 
and to the unrelated adult male is In direct contradiction to the 
United States Supreme Court decision King vs Smith In this case 
the court held that the presumption that money was available cannot 
be used as a basis for disqualifying a child for aid In my opinion 
os soon as this bill comes up for hearing in whatever committee is 
assigned to hear it the Legislative Counsel will have provided some 
committee member with an opinion that It is unconstitutional 
Under usual conditions such an opinion terminates legislative 
consIderation of the measure immediately and the bill is auto¬ 
matically dropped to the bottom of the box 
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5 H This bill would increase relative support liability to the 

level which prevailed prior to I 969 session of the Legislature 

A similar bill, Senate Bill 13^5 was introduced as an Administration 
measure in 1968 by Senator Way It was killed by Senate Finance 
In specific terms this proposal would decrease the employed son or 
daughter's personal monthly income exemption from $A00 to $200 and 
the amount of monthly amounts for each dependent from $200 to $100 
In addition the bill would increase the percentage of net income 
payable as a support payment for the support of a needy parent after 
all of the deductions are subtracted from the present ten percent 
liability to 20 percent For example a single son making $1,000 
per month Is permitted a present to deduct 25 percent or $250 per 
month as the cost of taxes and other expenses of obtaining the income 
This was not changed by the I 96 ? Legislature In addition to this 
deduction of $ 250 , the law permits a basic deduction of $400 as a 
personal exemption for the earner For a $1 000 gross monthly 
Income this leaves a net balance of $350 a month upon which the 
liability Is ten percent resulting in a required support payment 
of $35 If the prior 19^1 statite was restored, this earner would 
have deductions of $250 and $200 for a total of $^50 leaving a 
net Income balance of $550 upon which a 20 percent support liability 
would be imposed for a monthly support payment of $110 Presently, 
e man with $1,000 gross Income with a wife and two children has no 
liability Under the terms of H 51 he would become liable for a 
monthly support payment of $50 

The above illustrates that this would represent a major increase in 
filial responsibility A period of almost nine years has elapsed 
under the present liability requirements which means that most of 
the relatives affected by it have had no demand made upon them 
for parental support during the entire length of time that their 
parents have been receiving aid This will in my opinion greatly 
increase the controversial nature of the proposal The very liberal 
nature of the present scale where sons and daughters with substantial 
Incomes are not contributing toward their parents 1 support but who 
would become liable for support contributions under H 51 In all 
probability will prove to be fairly influential constituents of 
many legislators 

6 H 52 This proposal would make the receipt of public assistance 
under one of the three adult aid categories a lien against any 
real property owned by the recipient This is a controversial 
proposal of long standing in California It has been presented 

to the Legislature during every regular session of the Legislature 
In the past 30 years Speaker Pro Tempore Assemblyman Charles Conrad 
has consistently introduced this bill 1 cin't recall the proposal 
ever getting as much as a do pass motion in the Assembly Social 
Welfare Committee The provisions of H 52 were contained in Senate 
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Bill 8^8 In I 969 and in Senate Bill 693 in 1 968 This past year the 
title Insurance companies asked for amendment of the bill and with 
this amendment we were able to get it out of the Labor and Social 
Welfare Committee Senator Robert Stevens and I worked very hard 
and earnestly to obtain favorable consideration of the bill in the 
Senate Finance Committee V/e had two hearings At the first hearing 
It was quite apparent that we did not have votes to get the bill out 
of committee Several Republican members were outspoken against the 
bill Accordingly, we requested to have the bill put over to insert 
further amendments providing that no lien could be filed until 
after the death of the surviving spouse Even with all of these 
concessions, the committee tabled the bill at the next hearing I 
am persuaded that we may not have suffered this Indignity if the 
committee chairman had been In a more responsible mood 

I believe that the collection from the estates of deceased recipients, 
particularly after the death of the surviving spouse, Is a most 
equitable proposition Unfortunately this is a kind of bill where 
logic does not prevail The opponents to this proposition present 
a most effective emotional argument against the state taking away 
the last vestige of human dignity that is left to a poor old man or 
poor old lady the proceeds of a small estate that he or she wishes 
to pass on to their loved ones This Is corny and illogical but 
it Is highly effective and suggest that passage of H 52 will be 
very difficult If not impossible except as it may be tied to a 
concession for an Increase in another area of public welfare 

7 H 53 This Is Identical with Senate Bill 1118 of the 1969 legisla¬ 
tive session I tried for two legislative sessions to convince the 
Senate policy committee that this was a sound proposition Members 
of the committee listened very sympathetically and seemed to agree 
right down to the point that I indicated that the effect of this 
bill would be to reduce grants for an aged couple both receiving 
public assistance In I 968 the author was Clair Burgener and he 
dropped the bill summarily right in the middle of a hearing on it 
Last session we selected as the author Senator John Harmer and he 
represented the only '‘aye * 1 vote on the bill This again is a 
proposal with logic but with strong emotional opposition It Is 
my belief that emotion will again prevail over logic at this upcoming 
session on H 53 

I am not going to comment further in this memorandum on other legislative 
proposals of the Administration I have tried to indicate some of the major 
difficulties which I believe must be faced with some of the proposals during 
the upcoming legislative session I have always felt that it was questionable 
practice for a governor to recoid as governor's bills those proposals with 
only an outside chance of passage Identification of such proposals as 
governor's proposols before legislative reading is made leads to the press 
publishing a box score on the success of the governor's legislative program 
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In my judgment a number of deficiencies have beset the cost reduction 
program presented by the Administration during the last two sessions of 
the Legislature The first and foremost deficiency has been a Legislature 
which is virtually equally divided between the two major political parties 
The organizational majority that the administration achieved in 19^8 for 
the two houses of the Legislature Is more nominal than real There are 
in each house of the Legislature several Republican members who have 
compelling political reasons for not supporting a cost reduction program 
for public welfare These reasons stem from an emotional involvement 
or commitment for a specific segment of the welfare caseload or some program 
of public services closely associated with it, the financing of which depends 
to a large extent upon the federal social service funding In addition to 
this kind of personal commitment, legislators from districts with large 
concentrations of ethnic minorities are very likely to hove sufficient doubts 
about re-election to withhold a favorable vote on any cost reduction proposal 
that affects needy families There are a number of legislators who hove 
large concentrations of senior citizens In their districts The thing to 
remember about senior citizens Is that they have a hell of a lot of time 
and they don't mind using it to write legislators about their feelings 
and to do so In fairly picturesque terms 


A most important deficiency In the promotion of the passage of the 
Administration's welfare cost reduction program has been the inability 

to get legi slative leaders _ to author the bills Without legislative 

leadership status a number of legislators are reticent to support 
controversial bills We have had to be content with authors who generally 
do not command the support of the '^middle of the road" legislator In fact, 
In many situations the opposition votes are engendered merely by the^name 
of the principal author 

Finally I believe the most critical deficiency in the promotion of the 
welfare cost reduction package has been the inability to engage _the_ 
legislative leaders hip in advance of introduction in discussion of the__ 
fisues~7“A1 tfiougirTlhave no direct knowledge that this has not been 
done" my impressions gained from a number of years of experience with 
the Legislature indicates that legislative members of the administration 
team have shown no evidence during the past two sessions that they have 
been thoroughly briefed on the importance of the Administration's welfare 
program and thus committed to Its enactment 


As I have Indicated earlier in this rather lengthy memorandum ! believe 
that there is room for negotiations - negotiations by which the Administration 
can obtain favorable consideration for seme of their cost reduction 
proposals if the Administration is willing to undertake such an approach 
Some of the issues where action may lead to court orders which have 
unfavorable cost implications to the General Fund might be matters which 
may be offset through this process of negotiation 


V 
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Gleason Closes 
33-Year Career 


May - July 1970 


A dinner in honor of Verne E Gleason confiden 
tial advi er to fi\e state directors of Social Welfare 
"ho ha left the Department after 33 years service 
wa held Ma) 4 in Sacramento 

Gleason has joined the Office of Research in the 
California State Senate and is working in health and 
welfare legislative research 

Having first gone to work for the Department of 
Social Welfare as a junior statistician in 1937 Gleason 
during the past 20 ) ears has been a special assistant 
and ad\ i er to the last five of the nine directors he has 
sen ed 

The development of innovation in state welfare 
law has been his specialty including the establish 
ment of cost of lning increases annualh for need) 
aged Aid to the Disabled as a part of public welfare 
and the old Public As istance Medical Care program 
which preceded the present day Medi Cal 

Robert Martin the present state director said he 
had found Gleason s knowledge of welfare legislation 
to be Infill) respected on both sides of the aisle in 
the Legi lature 1 am gratified that his experience will 
continue to be available to our California law 
makers 
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public assistance based on the estimated projected caseload for 
each fiscal year, it will be possible to accomplish this vital re 
form without imposing additional burdens on the taxpayer 

Increased Grants for the Truly Needy 

Legislation to eliminate the MPB, to provide for a “closed 
end” budget for welfare, and to recognize the concept of equi 
table apportionment will result m fundamental reform of our 
welfare system When adopted, it will 

• Help curtail the welfare spiral and the fiscal chaos as 

sociated with it 

• Direct more funds to those who are most m need 

• Eliminate major inequities m the present aid system 

• By increasing aid to the 4ruly needy—those with no other r 
Cineome—there will be less “critical unmet needs” for 

counties to finance thiough general relief programs 

The following table compares the present system of maximum 
grants under AFDC with the effect of the proposed equitable 
apportionment system The table was developed by comparing 
-cases m an actual random sampling in Los Angeles County 
conducted during October, 1970 and based on 1970-71 appropria 
tions It shows that the cash grant for the truly needy—those 
with no other income—in this sampling increased from a mini 
mum of 19% for a family with one child to 43% for a family 
with mne children—at no additional cost to the taxpayer 
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example of how afdc truly needy RECEIVE higher benefits* 

Present Welfare System Cfahforma Welfare Reform 

Ntimber of Maximum A mount of Increase of Grant 

Chil dren Grant ($) /SwW ($) (%) 


12L. -148 jc+Q 
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z-cc 1 - 12L, -148 Jo-£ i7§ +28 2 ^- +19% 

21 I 2- l°t .— 172 /s' is 227 g? 7 +55 , +32% 

3 ic 3- ikL 221 %&-> 265 tb % +44 * •> <■ +20 % 

4-?J_i 263 X/f332 £f t +69 +26% 

M33 5_SC2... 300 ^f7 370 +70 " -> +23% 

4 9 6 _iL ? iL. . 330 3+/ 429 ft 0 +99 S-vo +30% 

7------ 355 H/ 467 8L +112 - r b a +32% 

60^8 __1^L. 373 ^*4 514 Stf<f+141 ^0 +38% 

6^3 9_386 U'j 6 552 H /+166 +, +43% 


* Assumes maximum Housing needs and no special need 

t 

Other aid categories will be adequately provided for under 
the new system Sufficient funds to finance current grant re¬ 
quirements for the Aid to the Totally Disabled (ATD) category 
are available However, tightening the definition of ATD to 
include only those who are truly * ‘ totally and permanently dis¬ 
abled” will free funds for redistribution to disabled persons 
who properly are on the rolls TKFOld Age Security +OAS$t? 

Blmd~ "(AB+ categories w ill n ot be- include d 

Assuming that our 

■ 1- -+!*"*_ ZZ. — ". ....... ..*/ 

welfare reform proposals are implemented, sufficient funds will 
continue to be budgeted to finance these categories at the present 
grant levels, plus regular cost of living increases 
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APPENDIX E 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS RECEIVED JUNE 17 1988 


One of the things that Dr Ronald Cox Director of the Senate 
Office of Research and I were most anxious to set in motion was an 
integrated effort of the education and welfare systems Too often 
failure of these two systems to share information to achieve a common 
goal leave parents of underachieving children m limbo We talk so 
glibly about how children represent our most precious resource But 
having said that we sit back m self-satisfied dignity and do nothing 

Dr [Harry M.] Cassidy the first Dean of the UC Berkeley School 
of Social Welfare delivered a most learned paper setting forth his 
notion of the whole gamut of social services. I daresay many people 
would disagree with his listing which included police services 
recreation services education services and many others as social 
services His reasoning with which I wholeheartedly agree was based 
upon a simple principle. Any service which is endorsed by the people 
and is socially provided is therefore a social service 

The list of public and private agency services for families and 
children is long The common purpose is readily accepted by all 
involved but harmony of action is too often thwarted by organizational 
or personal bickering 

This lack of agreement is subtle and hard to pin down. 

Individuals and organizations at fault have developed means to 
obfuscate and disguise their lack of agreement An example is the 
means whereby many people have learned to live with the notion of 
racial equality without even personal acceptance of the principle 

The biggest culprit is the competition for funding rue who gets 
the dollar? 
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